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BY HOWARD S. BABB ee 


For all critics, from Charles Lamb on, who require some sort 
of verisimilitude in dramatic action, Marlowe’s The Jew of 
Malta has proven a troublesome hurdle. The difficulty arises 
from the tonal change that follows two acts of apparently con- 
ventional seriousness. ‘What are we to think when the heroic 
Barabas is suddenly transformed into a plotter? Why the 
crudities of Bellamira and Pilia-Borza? How should we react 
to the horrors of the Jew’s revenge, which seem absurd if only 
because they pile up so quickly? Most commentators seek a 
way around such questions by ascribing the third, fourth, and 
parts of the fifth act—though without agreeing precisely on 
the limits of Marlowe’s authorship—to the hand of another, 
usually Thomas Heywood, who was responsible for the play’s 
first printing in 1633." T.S. Eliot has made the most notorious 
attempt to try the barrier, arguing that The Jew of Malta 
“becomes intelligible ” when viewed “ not as tragedy ” but as 
farce, “ the farce of the old English humour, the terribly seri- 
ous, even savage comic humour .. . which spent its last breath 
in the decadent genius of Dickens.” ? But he has been taken 


‘T refer to such scholars as E. K. Chambers, W. W. Greg, F. G. Fleay, Tucker 
Brooke, Una Ellis-Fermor, and H. S. Bennett, from whose edition of “ The Jew 
of Malta” and “The Massacre at Paris” (London, 1931) my quotations are 
drawn unless otherwise specified. 

* Selected Essays (New York, 19382), pp. 104-105. In The Overreacher: A Study 
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to task by Muriel Bradbrook, who files the most astute ma- 
jority report: “ What happens may be defined (but not ex- 
plained, of course) as the substitution of a technique of action 
for a technique of verse.” * 

Majority opinion to the contrary, a kind of consistency does, 
I think, emerge from the play. For one thing, however the 
qualities of its action may vary, The Jew of Malta explores a 
single set of issues: religious hypocrisy and governmental ex- 
pedience as they are informed by a pervasive lust for weath.‘ 
For another, a recurrent pun on policy, a term appearing thir- 
teen times in all, makes something like a running critique of 
these attitudes. If at first glance we are tempted to associate 
the word merely with Machiavellianism, a closer look at its 
senses reveals a clash central to interpretation of the play. 
The N. FE. D. thus defines the contradictory implications, both 
common in the late 16th century: on the one hand, the word 
signifies ‘“‘ Government, administration, the conduct of public 
affairs’; on the other, “ Prudent, expedient or advantageous 
procedure ... as a quality of the agent: sagacity, shrewdness, 
artfulness; in bad sense, cunning, craftiness, dissimulation.” 
One of the examples there listed makes clear the split in mean- 
ing, and in the appropriate emotional response: “ By policy I 
mean not the modern art of deceiving mankind . . but . . the 
antique art of governing them, which is a great virtue.” In 
both its best and earliest sense, then, the word refers to a 
righteous ordering by the government of public affairs for the 
good of the people as a whole. In its alternate sense, policy 
designates the servicing of one’s private ends by cunning or 
deceit: the normal Elizabethan version of Machiavellianism. 
This conflict must have been close to the surface of the word 
during the 1590’s, when pseudo-Machiavellian doctrine was 
making its first impact on England—so close that I would 


of Christopher Marlowe (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), which contains the most 
suggestive and detailed investigation of the play’s unity, Harry Levin has essen- 
tially sided with Eliot: “It seems wiser—and is certainly more rewarding—to 
accept The Jew of Malta as an artistic whole, noting its incongruities and tensions, 
than to take the easy course of ruling them out as interpolations ” (p. 75). 


®* Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, Eng., 1935), 


p. 158. 
“Professor Levin observes of the characters that “ Morally, all of them operate 
on the same level, and that is precisely what Marlowe is pointing out” (p. 67). 
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guess the word hardly needed conscious manipulation to re- 
verberate with ironies. However that may be, I should like 
to reconsider The Jew of Malta briefly, placing selected in- 
stances of the pun on policy against a background of summary, 
itself designed to suggest the thematic continuity of the play. 


The magnificence of Barabas in the opening scenes is self- 
evident. His celebration of wealth is almost heroic, and in 
such lines as “ Go tell ’em the Jew of Malta sent thee, man: / 
Tush! who among’st ’em knows not Barabas?” (I, i, 66-67) , 
his self-consciousness of stature recalls Othello and Lear. Less 
striking but equally important is Marlowe’s care to establish 
the issues with which the play deals. The urbane Machiavel 
who speaks the Prologue announces them by lecturing us on 
the prevalence of religious insincerity and governmental oppor- 
tunism, Machiavellian attitudes that are first embodied, as 
we shall soon see, in the Christians ruling Malta. The third 
theme alone, desire for riches, istinked with Barabas, when 
Machiavel introduces him at the Prologue’s end as one “ Who 
smiles to see how full his bags are cramm’d,/ Which money 
was not got without my means.” All three appear again when 
the Jew assesses his situation shortly after taking the stage: 





Who hateth me but for my happiness? 

Or who is honour’d now but for his wealth? 
Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian poverty: 

For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 

But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 
Which methinks fits not their profession. 


(I, i, 110-116) 


Decrying the impotent covetousness of the Christians, scorn- 
fully exhibiting the disparity between their religious claims and 
deeds, Barabas completes his characterization of the rulers and 
his restatement of the play’s issues with a sneer at power poli- 
tics: “. . . make Christians kings,/ That thirst so much for 
principality ” (I, i, 182-133). The groundwork is laid for our 
first notice of a state act and for Marlowe’s first use of policy. 

Several Jews arrive to discuss a governmental order with 
Barabas, their entrance line reading, in the 1633 edition, “'Tush, 
tell not me ’twas done of policie.” Clearly we do not have 
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enough information here for the word to mean anything imme- 
diately except a proper principle by which virtuous govern- 
ment proceeds. Indeed we learn in a moment how impossible 
Machiavellian overtones are, given this punctuation, for the 
decree is evil. Marlowe seems to prepare us for later ironies 
by settling the basic sense of the word. Modern editors obscure 
the point—and reverse the original statement—by inserting a 
pause after “me”: “ Tush, tell not me; ’twas done of policy ” 
(I, i, 188). Although the spectre of Machiavellianism may 
arise by this reading, the context remains too uncolored to cut 
out the primary sense. Might it be that editorial hindsight, 
canceling Marlowe’s foresight, has created any local ambiguity? 

In any case, the decree effects a scene between Barabas and 
Ferneze, Malta’s policy-maker, which pits the Jew’s religious 
integrity against the Christian’s appalling pretence to piety. 
To make good within a month ten years’ unpaid tribute to the 
Turks, the Governor orders each Jew to give up half his wealth 
or become a Christian, defending this gross juxtaposition of the 
play’s themes on the ground that Jews “ accursed in the sight 
of heaven” are to blame for present “taxes and afflictions.” 
Barabas protests, hoping to secure both his religion and riches, 
only to lose all his goods because Ferneze goes back on his 
own ultimatum. The Governor justifies himself sanctimoni- 
ously whenever Barabas accuses him of misusing Christianity 
for political purposes, but his deceitful self-righteousness is 
underlined by a repeated pun on profession—like policy, the 
word appears frequently in the play to distinguish between 
what is said and what is done. Here it exposes Ferneze most 
ruthlessly after Barabas asks why the state does not take his 
life as well as his possessions: “‘ No, Barabas; to- stain our 
hands with blood/ Is far from us and our profession” (I, ii, 
145-146) . Since the Governor has differentiated the Christians 
as soldiers from the Jews as merchants throughout the scene, 
this assumption of religious and administrative innocence is 
shocking. We are meant only to feel, on this first meeting, that 
he is a complete hypocrite. 

Ferneze’s party exits to the lines of the 1st Knight: “ For, 
if we break our day, we break the league,/ And that will prove 
but simple policy ” (I, ii, 159-160). Though he strains for the 
honest governmental sense, the relevant irony persists: ful- 
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filling the league demands a Machiavellian policy towards the 
Jews. Barabas unveils the fraud in the double puns of the 
next line: “ Ay, policy! that’s their profession,/ And not sim- 
plicity, as they suggest.” Both words castigate the Christian 
claim to governmental integrity as a mask for the pursuit of 
private interests. 

So far Marlowe has associated the evils of the word exclu- 
sively with the rulers. Now Barahas also turns Machiavellian 
in his campaign of righteous revenge against the government— 
but with a difference, one discernible in his persuasion of 
Abigail, his daughter, to join him: “A counterfeit profession 
is better/ Than unseen hypocrisy ” (I, ii, 292-293) .‘ Barabas 
uses “ profession ” consciously, insisting that his insight into 
the distinction between motive and act makes him morally 
superior to the Christians.’ It is hard to disagree when we con- 
sider Ferneze’s next exploit, which again violently intertwines 
the play’s issues. He repudiates his covenant with the Turks, 
though keeping the Jews’ money, on the advice of a Spaniard 
who scorns the idea of a compact between Christians and 
“infidels ”»—and who wants to sell some Turkish slaves. The 
hideous purity of the Governor’s new official agreement, 
“ Honour is bought with blood, and not with gold ” (II, ii, 56) , 
is shattered by the establishment of the profitable slave-market 
in the subsequent line. 

It is precisely the Jew’s self-awareness, his lack of moral 
ambiguity in comparison with the Christians, that ensures his 
stature for a time at least and prevents his revenge from seem- 
ing immediately absurd. For example, when he apparently 
promises Abigail to Lodowick, the Governor’s son, thus trap- 
ping him into a duel with a rival suitor, Barabas catches to- 
gether the major themes of the play with bitterly conscious 
irony: 








O, but I know your lordship would disdain 
To marry with the daughter of a Jew: 

And yet I'll give her many a golden cross, 
With Christian posies round about the ring. 


(II, iii, 295-298) 
This opulent gilding of religion, as “lordship” indicates, is 
offered as a symbolic bribe to the government. His earlier ex- 
perience with Christians convinces the Jew that the bait will 
be accepted, and indeed the fatal duel follows quickly. 
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enough information here for the word to mean anything imme- 
diately except a proper principle by which virtuous govern- 
ment proceeds. Indeed we learn in a moment how impossible 
Machiavellian overtones are, given this punctuation, for the 
decree is evil. Marlowe seems to prepare us for later ironies 
by settling the basic sense of the word. Modern editors obscure 
the point—and reverse the original statement—by inserting a 
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(I, i, 138). Although the spectre of Machiavellianism may 
arise by this reading, the context remains too uncolored to cut 
out the primary sense. Might it be that editorial hindsight, 
canceling Marlowe’s foresight, has created any local ambiguity? 

In any case, the decree effects a scene between Barabas and 
Ferneze, Malta’s policy-maker, which pits the Jew’s religious 
integrity against the Christian’s appalling pretence to piety. 
To make good within a month ten years’ unpaid tribute to the 
Turks, the Governor orders each Jew to give up half his wealth 
or become a Christian, defending this gross juxtaposition of the 
play’s themes on the ground that Jews “ accursed in the sight 
of heaven” are to blame for present “taxes and afflictions.” 
Barabas protests, hoping to secure both his religion and riches, 
only to lose all his goods because Ferneze goes back on his 
own ultimatum. The Governor justifies himself sanctimoni- 
ously whenever Barabas accuses him of misusing Christianity 
for political purposes, but his deceitful self-righteousness is 
underlined by a repeated pun on profession—like policy, the 
word appears frequently in the play to distinguish between 
what is said and what is done. Here it exposes Ferneze most 
ruthlessly after Barabas asks why the state does not take his 
life as well as his possessions: “‘ No, Barabas; to -stain our 
hands with blood/ Is far from us and our profession” (I, ii, 
145-146) . Since the Governor has differentiated the Christians 
as soldiers from the Jews as merchants throughout the scene, 
this assumption of religious and administrative innocence is 
shocking. We are meant only to feel, on this first meeting, that 
he is a complete hypocrite. 

Ferneze’s party exits to the lines of the 1st Knight: “ For, 
if we break our day, we break the league,/ And that will prove 
but simple policy ” (I, ii, 159-160). Though he strains for the 
honest governmental sense, the relevant irony persists: ful- 
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filling the league demands a Machiavellian policy towards the 
Jews. Barabas unveils the fraud in the double puns of the 
next line: “ Ay, policy! that’s their profession,/ And not sim- 
plicity, as they suggest.” Both words castigate the Christian 
claim to governmental integrity as a mask for the pursuit of 
private interests. 

So far Marlowe has associated the evils of the word exclu- 





sively with the rulers. Now Barabas also turns Machiavellian 
in his campaign of righteous revenge against the government— 
but with a difference, one discernible in his persuasion of 
Abigail, his daughter, to join him: “A counterfeit profession 
is better/ Than unseen hypocrisy ” (I, ii, 292-293) .‘ Barabas 
uses “ profession” consciously, insisting that his insight into 
the distinction between motive and act makes him morally 
superior to the Christians.’ It is hard to disagree when we con- 
sider Ferneze’s next exploit, which again violently intertwines 
the play’s issues. He repudiates his covenant with the Turks, 
though keeping the Jews’ money, on the advice of a Spaniard 
who scorns the idea of a compact between Christians and 
“infidels »—and who wants to sell some Turkish slaves. The 
hideous purity of the Governor’s new official agreement, 
“ Honour is bought with blood, and not with gold ” (II, ii, 56) , 
is shattered by the establishment of the profitable slave-market 
in the subsequent line. 

It is precisely the Jew’s self-awareness, his lack of moral 
ambiguity in comparison with the Christians, that ensures his 
stature for a time at least and prevents his revenge from seem- 
ing immediately absurd. For example, when he apparently 
promises Abigail to Lodowick, the Governor’s son, thus trap- 
ping him into a duel with a rival suitor, Barabas catches to- 
gether the major themes of the play with bitterly conscious 
irony: 





O, but I know your lordship would disdain 
To marry with the daughter of a Jew: 
And yet I'll give her many a golden cross, 
With Christian posies round about the ring. 
(II, iii, 295-298) 


This opulent gilding of religion, as “lordship ” indicates, is 
offered as a symbolic bribe to the government. His earlier ex- 
perience with Christians convinces the Jew that the bait will 
be accepted, and indeed the fatal duel follows quickly. 
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Barabas remains in control of his plots throughout the in- 
creased tempo of Acts III and IV. Rather than trace these 
in detail, however, or explore the split in policy that is spelled 
out again to comment ironically on his actions (III, iii, 13 and 
40), we had better note briefly how the new characters and 
situations give further dimension to attitudes already examined. 


Lust for wealth dominates Pilia-Borza and the courtesan Bel- 


nwlamira, whose love is by definition a policy of dissembling, an 


4 


extended professing for payment. Her opening line is but 
another view of politics in financial terms: “ Since this town 
was beseig’d, my gain grows cold...” (III, i, 1). The Friars 
are similarly hypocritical and avaricious. They violate the 
‘ principle of canon law by using Abigail’s dying confession to 


Xblackmail the Jew into a religious conversion, all so that they 


can get his money. And they pay for their gullibility with their 
lives, easy prey for a Barabas utterly undeceived about his 
own motives. But the decisive greed is Ithamore’s. A low- 
level Barabas, his schemes to enjoy Bellamira are a prostitution 
of Machiavellianism in that his notes blackmailing the Jew are 
vicious rather than cunning. And soon Barabas himself capers 
in as a French musician to poison his slave, the courtesan, and 
Pilia-Borza. These scenes may lack taste, yet the main themes 
gain in body by being dramatized farcically as well as seriously. 
Ithamore’s justification of his policy, “'To undo a Jew is charity, 
and not sin” (IV, vi, 80), is not simply a joke; it is the basic 
Christian doctrine of the play. 

Act V opens with the Jew’s most brilliant Machiavellian 
triumph. Condemned to death for his crimes by Ferneze, 
Barabas deceives the Christians by taking a “sleepy drink,” 
revives, and betrays Malta to the Turks, who reward him with 
the governorship. His early references to “ policy ” after gain- 
ing public office prove how clear a vision he retains of his pur- 
poses. In the following reflection, for instance, his precise dif- 
ferentiation between personal profit and proper administrative 
power shows that his Machiavellianism is consciously formu- 
lated: 

And, since by wrong thou gott’st authority, 
Maintain it bravely by firm policy; 
At least, unprofitably lose it not... . 

(V, ii, 35-37) 
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A moment later, he deliberately parades himself as both official 
and plotter to taunt Ferneze: 


Yet you do live, and live for me you shall: 
And as for Malta’s ruin, think you not 
*Twere slender policy for Barabas 
To dispossess himself of such a place? 
(V, ii, 63-66) 


Inasmuch as he goes on to mimic Ferneze’s original justification 
for confiscating the Jew’s money, Barabas evidently means his 
enemy to understand the pun. And he could not make it with- 
out separating the senses of the word. 

But it is the Jew’s fate, given power, to become as uncon- 
sciously hypocritical as the Christians. Puffed with a sense of 
office, he is soon so absorbed in the governmental half of policy 
that he ignores its opposite. Although he bargains with Ferneze 
to rebetray Malta in exchange for money and continued politi- 
cal authority, he can no longer draw a line between “ profit ” 
and “ policy ”: 

Thus, loving neither, will I live with both, 

Making a profit of my policy; 

And he from whom my most advantage comes, 

Shall be my friend. (V, ii, 111-114) 


The Machiavellian language is mere habit; what Barabas really 
celebrates is his status as an administrative power. “ My 
policy,” he goes on to boast, “ detests prevention .. .” (V, iii, 
121). 

The richest use of the term is its last, however, in the play’s 
final scene. Barabas enters, first puttering about an elaborate 
device that is to drop the Turks into a cauldron—surely a 
visible parody of his now indiscriminate commitment to arti- 
fice—and then confiding his plot to Ferneze: 


Pounds say’st thou, governor? well, since it is no more, 
I'll satisfy myself with that; nay, keep it still, 
For, if I keep not promise, trust not me: 
And, governor, now partake my policy: 
First, for his army, they are sent before. . 
(V, v, 21-25) 


By its standard irony, the word damns Barabas as it has the 
Christians: deluded by his claims to act responsibly and in 
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good faith, he forgets that his governmental program is really 
a Machiavellian plan. But is there not a further irony, one 
arising from the breath of a third sense also current for the 
Elizabethans according to the N. E.D.? After all, the Jew pro- 
poses something like an insurance policy to Ferneze, who is to 
pay him in the event of the Turks’ destruction. May not 
Barabas also suggest, then, that even a merchant can be 
trusted to honor such an agreement? If so, the term is here 
united explicitly with finance, which determines every other 
personal or official compact in the play. And the inevitable 
result is hypocrisy. Ferneze blithely topples Barabas into the 
cauldron, profits from the Jew’s “ treason ” to defeat the Turks, 
holding their leader for ransom, and ends the play with the 
pious claim that “ due praise ” for his successful policy belongs 
to “ Heaven.” 


Although The Jew of Malta illustrates the basic paradox of 
Machiavellian behavior, the moral of the paradox is relatively 
simple: ambiguous actions can be efficiently controlled only 
if one is morally unambiguous enough to know what one is 
about. What complicates the play is its tone, which harks for- 
ward to the Jacobean drama of Marston, Tourneur, and espe- 
cially Jonson, the parallel originally suggested by Eliot in his 
Selected Essays, rather than back. A moment’s thought shows 
how far we are from a piece like J'amburlaine. There the con- 
stant hyperbole aims at dignifying the hero, but here the perva- 
sive exaggeration of speech and motive creates an atmosphere 
almost impossible to define—neither tragic, nor comic, nor 
tragi-comic. Tragedy engages us emotionally, never allowing 
us to feel any disparity between its magnification and reality. 
Comedy keeps us at a distance, the author compelling us to be 
aware that he exaggerates. But The Jew of Malta demands 
that we respond seriously to caricatures presented as such. Its 
dramatic standard of reality is completely fluid. 

We cannot sustain any conventional stance toward so typical 
a passage as the following, which a horrified Barabas has pre- 
faced by rehearsing with Ithamore the details of Abigail’s con- 
version to Christianity: 


False, credulous, inconstant Abigail! 
But let ’em go: and, Ithamore, from hence 
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Ne’er shall she grieve me more with her disgrace; 
Ne’er shall she live to inherit aught of mine, 

Be bless’d of me, nor come within my gates, 

But perish underneath my bitter curse, 

Like Cain by Adam, for his brother’s death. 


Ithamore, entreat not for her: I am mov’d, 
And she is hateful to my soul and me: 
And, ’less thou yield to this that I entreat, 

I cannot think but that thou hat’st my life. 


O trusty Ithamore! no servant, but my friend! 
I here adopt thee for mine only heir: 
All that I have is thine when I am dead; 
And, whilst I live, use half; spend as myself; 
Here, take my keys,—I'll give ’em thee anon... . 
(III, iv, 24... 43) 


In these perfectly controlled lines, which move from lament to 
bribery, there is nothing precise to arouse our suspicions until 
Barabas hesitates with the keys. The emotional pressure is 
simultaneously adequate to an instinctive transference of his 
anguished love and to a Machiavellian gulling of his servant. 
The sincerity and its parody are inseparable, coexisting to 
make up the total dramatic reality. 

So complex a reality as we have here cannot be found in 
The Merchant of Venice, which might seem a parallel case. 
Caricature deepens into pathos in Shakespeare’s work, revers- 
ing the direction of our play, with the result that we are too 
emotionally involved to feel the parts as widely separate. Mars- 
ton and Tourneur manage a closer approximation to the atmos- 
phere of The Jew of Malta. The surface of The Malcontent, 
with its multiple Machiavellian plots and speed, is nearly as 
frenzied; one might read it too as an exploration of “ A coun- 
terfeit profession is better/ Than unseen hypocrisy.” And Tour- 
neur, though his intensity verges on moral hysteria, also popu- 
lates a dramatic world with vicious and degraded types far 
larger than life. Even with these two, however, a highly per- 
sonal voice—Marston’s bitter railing against the world or 
Tourneur’s shrill declamation—keeps thrusting itself forward 
to dictate the stance that we should adopt. Only in the trans- 
parent verse of Jonson, which apparently permits his characters 
to draw their own breaths and create their own emotional cli- 
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mate, do we discover a tonal quality truly comparable to that 
which we experience in The Jew of Malta. Consider the pas- 
sage from Volpone in which Corbaccio is gulled to disinherit his 
son in favor of Volpone by Mosca, who implies that his master 
will return the favor by making Corbaccio his heir: 


Now, when I come to inforce (as I will doe) 

Your cares, your watchings, and your many prayers, 
Your more then many gifts, your this dayes present, 
And, last, produce your will; where (without thought, 
Or least regard, vnto your proper issue, 

A sonne so braue, and highly meriting) 

The streame of your diuerted love hath throwne you 
Vpon my master, and made him your heire: 

He cannot be so stupide, or stone dead, 

But, out of conscience, and mere gratitude— 


Cors. He must pronounce me, his? ® 


With two exceptions, the lines are units. Block by block the 
suspended sentence piles up the symptoms of Corbaccio’s greed 
and the real deserts of his son, so incongruous emotionally, into 
a single structure. The rhetoric is designedly relentless. Yet it 
does more than provide, by its own magnificence, a merely 
ironic contrast to the horror of what is said. It simultaneously 
augments that horror out of all comic proportion. 

Thus Volpone, like The Jew of Malta, creates a realm of 
dramatic experience for which we have no name. Any attempt 
to settle a name on that region would be presumptuous here. 
But perhaps it is scarcely less so to urge again what has been 
so formidably urged before: that the work of Jonson, as Eliot 
some time ago suggested, and a willingness on our part to con- 
ceive that the play may make up “ an artistic whole,” as Harry 
Levin has so clearly demonstrated, can aid us measurably when 
we try the hurdle set by The Jew of Malta. 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


5 Ben Jonson, edd. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford, 1937), V, 38-39. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
AND THE MEANING OF COURT MARRIAGE 


BY PAUL A. OLSON 


The opinion that A Midsummer Night's Dream is largely a 
shimmering fabric of “ moonlight, with a touch of moonshine ” * 
has become stock among students of Shakespeare. One re- 
phrases habitual insights concerning gossamer and magic when- 
ever one treats of the work. But there is more to the play than 
a dream. The efforts of historical scholars to place this comedy 
in the setting of its dramatic tradition, to see it as “ sui generis, 
a ‘symbolical’ or masque-like play ”*? suggest that we ought 
to revise our romantic preconceptions of its structure and 
theme. Elizabethan masques usually afforded pleasures more 
serious than those of moonshine, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is not unlike them in this respect. It was created for 
the solemn nuptials of a noble house,* perhaps for those of the 
Earl of Derby or the Earl of Essex. For our purposes, the 
specific families involved matter little. Rather it is important 
that the significance of the play’s symbolism and the raison 
d’étre of its pageantry can come clear through an examination 
of the occasion of its presentation. 

Commensurate with its origins in a court marriage, this 
drama speaks throughout for a sophisticated Renaissance phi- 
losophy of the nature of love in both its rational and irrational 


*Marchette Chute, An Introduction to Shakespeare (New York, 1951), p. 49. 

*John Russell Brown, “The Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Comedies: 1900- 
1953,” Shakespeare Survey, VIII (1955), 7; cf. E. K. Chambers, ed., A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (New York, 1907), p. 13, pp. 18-19; Enid Welsford, The Court 
Masque (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 324-336; C. J. Sisson, ed., William Shakespeare: 
The Complete Works (London, 1953), p. 207. 

* E. K. Chambers, “'The Occasion of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” A Book 
of Homage to Shakespeare, ed. Israel Gollancz (Oxford, 1916), pp. 154-160; Wels- 
ford, p. $24; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson, ed., A Midswmmer- 
Night’s Dream (Cambridge, 1924), p. xv; Paul N. Siegel, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and the Wedding Guests,” SQ, IV (1953), 139-144. These references might 
be multiplied. My essay does not propose to deal with the problem of topical 


allusions in MND. 
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forms. Even Bottom the fool observes that “reason and loue 
keepe little company together, now a daies (M/ND, III, i. 147- 
48) .’* His sententious surmise—and it has been taken as the 
drama’s theme—is best understood in terms of 16th century 
marriage doctrines. When these and the symbols used to 
convey them are properly understood, the disparity between 
Reason and Love will appear figured in the distance from 
Athens to the woods; it is emblemized in the play’s shift from 
light to darkness. The formal contrasts and similarities between 
the Duke and Queen of Athens and their fairy counterparts 
depict like distinctions. However, since such structural effects 
are organically linked to the philosophy which informs them, 
the purpose of this essay must be twofold. It must first make 
a cursory survey of Renaissance thought concerning the func- 
tion of festival drama and the significance of wedlock. Then 
it must indicate the methods by which symbol and masque 
pattern, structure and theme, work together to make luminous 
a traditional understanding of marriage. 

There is reason for such an iconological approach to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. The ceremony for which it was written 
probably took place about 1595. Its audience would have 
included, from the intellectuals and pseudo-intellectuals of the 
court, men who knew the recently published enigmatic works: 
The Faerie Queene (1590), The Countesse of Pembrokes Yuy- 
church (1592), Sidney’s Arcadia (1590). Furthermore, the 
play’s style and conception relate it to Lyly’s court comedies of 
a decade earlier and Ben Jonson’s court masques of ten years 
later.” Both these demanded the sophistication of minds swift 
in catching emblematic meanings, a point convincingly sus- 
tained by the studies of D. J. Gordon and B. F. Huppé in the 
ceremonial dramas of Jonson and Lyly.® For both the scholar 


“Quotations from Shakespeare are taken from the first quartos of TNK and 
MND and from the first folio for the remaining plays. Line numbers follow the 
Globe text. This essay is indebted throughout to the assistance of Professors 
G. E. Bentley and D. W. Robertson, Jr. 

° Welsford, p. 283; cf. Robert Adger Law, “The ‘Pre-Conceived Pattern’ of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Texas U. Studies in English (1943), 8-14. 

°D. J. Gordon, “ Poet and Architect: The Intellectual Setting of the Quarrel 
between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones,” JW&CI, XII (1949), 152-178; “ The Imagery 
of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse and The Masque of Beautie,” JW&CI, 
VI (1943), 122-141; “ Hymenawi: Ben Jonson’s Masque of Union,” JW&CI, VII 
(1945) , 107-145; Bernard F. Huppé, “ Allegory of Love in Lyly’s Court Comedies,” 
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and playwright, the drama’s patrons give the drama laws. The 
laws for Lyly and Jonson were fixed by a court consistently 
interested in that art which builds its meaning from the 
materials of traditional emblems and allegories. Such a group 
Shakespeare also addressed in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The guests at the wedding may have been reminded of the 
intellectual function of the new playwright’s poetry—if they 
needed such reminding—through the definitions of Duke 
Theseus’ speech:’ 


The Poets eye, in a fine frenzy, rolling, doth glance 
From heauen to earth, from earth to heauen. And as 
Imagination bodies forth the formes of things 
Vnknowne: the Poets penne turnes them to shapes, 
And giues to ayery nothing, a locall habitation, 

And a name. (MND, V, i, 12-17) 


Theseus’ lines have been interpreted in their context as a 
jocular degradation of the poet to the level of lover and mad- 
man. Poets do not often sell their craft so short, and Shake- 
speare is not, I think, doing so here. First of all, one must 
note that Theseus makes some implicit distinctions between 
the poet and his mad colleagues. It is only lovers and madmen 
who are said to exhibit fantasies which descend beyond the 
comprehension of reason (MND, V, 4-6). Implicitly, poets, 
however much they are possessed by a furor poesis, may deal 
in imaginings apprehensible in more rational terms. The 
speech quoted above perhaps makes clear how this happens. 
Its syntax suggests that what the poet sees, in glancing to 
heaven, is the “ ayery nothing ” or “ forme ” which his imagina- 
tion is then empowered to body forth.’ In looking back to earth, 
he bequeaths to this Form a “ locall habitation, and a name.” 
In a similar vein, Neoplatonic criticism in the time spoke of 


ELH, XIV (1947), 92-113. Cf. Alice S. Venezky, Pageantry on the Shakespearean 
Stage (New York, 1951), pp. 134-145. 

7 J. Dover Wilson suggests that these lines were added to a 1592 version of the 
play, but he regards the revisions as inserted for later private performances at 
weddings; cf. Wilson, pp. 80-100. 

* Pico similarly regards the imagination as the faculty which embodies celestial 
realities; its purpose is to move the uninitiated to a contemplation of higher things, 
and this functions particularly in Scriptural allegory: 

Remoto namque sacorum eliquiorum cortice, sequestratoque imaginationis 
velo, quod cortici litterae juxta proportionem quadrat, sicuti spiritus ipse sub 
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the artist’s duty to incarnate the universal (or “form”) in 
the concrete visual emblem. Professor E. H. Gombrich recently 
used much the same language as Duke Theseus to summarize 
the rationale of such Renaissance visual symbols: 


They are the forms which the invisible entities can assume to make 
themselves understood to the limited human mind. In other words, 
the idea of Justice—be it conceived as a member of the celestial 
hierarchy or as an abstract entity—is inaccessible to the senses. At 
best we can hope to grasp it in a moment of ecstasy and intellectual 
intuition. But God has decreed in His mercy that these invisible 
and abstract entities whose divine radiance no human eye could 
support may accommodate themselves to our understanding and 
assume visible shape.® 


Professor Gombrich treats of the figure of justice; the theory 
could as well be used to explain the “ Cupid painted blinde 
(MND, I, 1, 235)” placed in A Midsummer Night's Dream to 
embody earthly as opposed to heavenly love. In fact the entire 
play may’ be seen as a skillfully composed fabric of iconological 
referents giving local habitation to the “ invisible and abstract 
entities ” which would be likely to claim the attention of a 
marriage audience. Thus, while the aesthetic of the work im- 
plies a surrender to modes of looking at the world which do 
not derive their sustenance from phenomenal fact, it also 
demands a return to this kind of fact for their expression. 


Perhaps to strengthen Theseus’ general critical position, 
Bottom remarks in a more comic vein that his dream “ hath no 
bottome (J/ND, IV, 1, 220) .” Earlier the same speech echoes 
confusedly St. Paul’s account of the ineffable nature of the 
heavenly vision (MND, IV, i, 208 ff; compare I- Corinthians 


cortice delitescens depurato phantasmatibus intellectui respondet, sese in 

animam infert spiritus, eamque ad divinum gustum perducit, quae incohatio est 

quaedam futurae gloriae quae revelabitur in nobis. 
Pico della Mirandola, On the Imagination, ed. Harry Caplan (New Haven, 1930), 
p. 92; cf. 86-92. La Primaudaye treats the imagination, properly used, as the 
vehicle through which such heavenly visions as Nebuchadnezzar’s are communicated; 
Peter de la Primaudaye, The Second Part of the French Academie (London, 1594), 
sig. [K6]. These ideas may be a development from Boethius (‘“ De Consolatione 
Philosophize,” Liber V, Prosa IV), where the imagination is assigned a position 
between the wit which looks on sensate things and the intelligence which con- 
templates the simple forms. 

°E. H. Gombrich, “ IJcones Symbolice: The Visual Image in Neo-Platonic 

Thought,” JW&CI, XI (1948), 180; cf. passim, pp. 163-192. 
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2:7-14). If Bottom’s misquotation means anything, it prob- 
ably indicates that the dream is what Macrobius would have 
called a somnium, a veiled truth from between the gates of 
horn.’® All in all, Shakespeare might well have assented to Ben 
Jonson’s belief that the inventions of court drama “ should 
alwayes lay hold on more remou’d mysteries.” ** 


The Elizabethan poet who wished to bring before an aristo- 
cratic group the “formes of things Vnknowne” in describing 
the function of marriage, could refer to an old and dignified 
philosophy of its purposes. This thought had come down to 
him from the middle ages, but he could have found it in 16th 
century sermons, scriptural commentaries, marriage manuals, 
or encyclopedias of general knowledge. According to its doc- 
trines, the love found in well-ordered marriage was regarded— 
in the words of Chaucer’s Theseus—as part of the “ faire cheyne 
of love” which “ bond/ The fyr, the eyr, the water, and the 
lond/ In certeyn boundes (KT, 2988-2992) .”*? This divine 
love, this “ perfect harmonie, like as in musicke . . .”** also 
maintained the patterned hierarchy of society and kept the 
stars in their paths. Wedlock fulfilled its part in the concord of 
things when the male ruled his mate in the same way that 
reason was ordained to control both will and passions.** It was 
argued that, before the Fall, men propagated their kind accord- 
ing to the promptings of charity. But with the first temptation, 
Eve’s sensuality overcame Adam, and Adam’s reason.*® The 


*° Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, trans. William H. Stahl 
(New York, 1952), pp. 87-92; cf. Huppé, p. 99. 

The Works of Ben Jonson (introduction to Hymenai), edited by C. H. 
Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1925-1952), VII, 209. 

* The Poetical Works of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933). All quotations and citations from this edition. 

*® Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academie (London, 1618), Sig. 0002"; 
ef. Sig. Ooo2-Oo002’. 

Roland Mushat Frye, “ Macbeth’s Usurping Wife,” Renaissance News, VIII 
(1955), 102; cf. [Ercole Tasso], Of Mariage and Wiuing, trans. R{obert] T[ofte] 
(London, 1599), sig. J[1]"; [John Knox], The First Blast of the Trumpet Against 
the Montrvous Regiment of Women ((Geneval], 1558), sig. C4 ff. 

** This interpretation of the fall, originating as early as St. Augustine (De 
Trinitate, Lib. XII, Cap. 12), was popularized in the 12th and 18th centuries by 
Sententiae of Peter Lombard (Lib. II, Dist. XXIV, Cap. VI ff.). Cf. Lombard, 
“Collectanea in Epist. D. Pauli; In Ep. I ad Tim.,” PL, CXCII, 342; Richard of 
St. Victor, “ Adnotatio in Psalmum CXXI,” PL, CXCVI, 363, and Chaucer, 
Works, p. 282. Arnold Williams in The Common Expositor (Chapel Hill, 1948), 
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fall transformed all divine, rational love in man into unreason- 
able and selfish lust. In Bottom’s words, “ Reason and Love 
kept little company together.” Afterward, man’s desire sought 
more to please itself than to follow God’s plan for the world 
in general, especially for the procreation of the race. Since a 
link in the “ faire cheyne” had been broken, the marriage of 
the first garden was kept as an institution, a fragment shored 
against the complete ruin of rationality in man.*® It could in 
a poetic sense allow Adam’s intellect again to rule Eve’s will- 
fullness. The Comedy of Errors makes Luciana speak no more 
than the commonplace wisdom of the 16th century when she 
advises Adriana concerning woman’s liberty: 

Why, headstrong liberty is lasht with woe: 

There’s nothing situate vnder heauens eye, 

But hath his bound in earth, in sea, in skie. 

The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowles 

Are their males subiects, and at their controules: 

Man more diuine, the Master of all these, 

Lord of the wide world, and wilde watry seas, 

Indued with intellectuall sence and soules, 

Of more preheminence then fish and fowles, 

Are masters to their females, and their Lords: 

Then let your will attend on their accords. 


(C of E, Il, 1, 15-25) 


Marriage was assigned not only a positive social value, but 
various spiritual symbolisms were found in it. The meeting of 
God and the soul, the relationship of Christ and the Church, 
these also involved bonds of love which were described in 
marital terms.’’ The view of wedlock outlined here was ex- 
pressed in Chaucer by the Knight and the Parson (KT, 2986- 
3108; PT, 260-270, 321-348, and 836-957), repeated in La 
Primaudaye’s The French Academie,* dramatized in Ben 
Jonson’s Hymenaei."® It was in part further popularized by 
the manuals which followed Bullinger’s The Christen State of 


p. 128, has indicated the persistence of this interpretation as a subsidiary moraliza- 
tion into the Renaissance. For a literary usage, cf. The Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 6 vols. (London, 1928-31), II, 16-19, esp. pp. 18-19. 

*® Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academie (Newbery, 1586), sig. [Hh8]’; 
John Donne, Works (London, 1839), IV, 34. 

** Donne, Works, IV, 40 ff.; La Primaudaye (1586 ed.), sig. [Ii6]’. 

*® Primaudaye (1586 ed.), sig. [Hh7]’-Nn3. 

*® Gordon, Hymenaei, pp. 107-145. 
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Matrimony. The popular manuals added some practical stric- 
tures conducive to order which are relevant to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Parents were advised not to force unpleasant 
matches upon their offspring but to “haue respect to gods 
ordinance, & to the right ordinate consent of the parties. . . .” *° 
Children on the other hand were counselled that marriage must 
be undertaken only with the permission of their parents." The 
modern interpreter needs to be aware of these ideals throughout 
the play, for they, I think, control the pattern of its action and 
modify the meanings of individual words and images. 

In terms of such concepts, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
discloses a three movement pattern similar in outline to that 
which Nevill Coghill finds implicit in the mediaeval founda- 
tions of Shakespearean comedy.** The work begins with order 
(Act I), then passes through the cycle of a Fall which brings 
the domination of unbridled passion (Acts II-III). Finally, 
it returns to a realization of the charity and cohesive com- 
munity morality in which it began (Acts IV-V). Since this 
essay will trace the manner in which symbol and emblem 
reinforce this development throughout the play, it will be 
useful to follow the text as we move through it. 

The first movement, the movement toward an orderly sub- 
ordination of the female and her passions to the more reasonable 
male, is epitomized at the beginning of the first scene with the 
announcement of the prospective marriage of Theseus and 
Hippolita. Long before Shakespeare wrote, Theseus had come 
to embody the reasonable man and the ideal ruler of both his 
lower nature and his subjects. Chaucer’s Theseus, to whom 
the ruler of A Midsummer Night’s Dream is indebted,” had 
conquered “ all the regne of Femenye ” with his wisdom (KT, 
865-66) . Shakespeare and Fletcher, in forming The Two Noble 
Kinsmen out of The Knight’s Tale, pointed up the same con- 
ception; there the women of Thebes name the duke as one whose 
“first thought is more,/ Then others laboured meditance,” 


*° (Heinrich Bullinger], The Christen State of Matrimony, trans. Myles Coverdale 
(n. p., 1546), sig. ES. 

*? Bullinger, sig. D4. 

*? Nevill Coghill, “The Basis of Shakespearian Comedy,” Essays and Studies 
(London, 1950), pp. 12-13 and passim, pp. 1-28. 

*® Dorothy Bethurum, “Shakespeare’s Comment on Mediaeval Romance in 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream,’ MLN, LX (1945). 86. 
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whose “ premeditating/ More then their actions (TNK, I, i, 
135-37) .” He gives substance to their observations with his 
own remarks that the conquest of the lower affections is a man- 
like task: “ Being sensually subdude/ We loose our humane 
tytle (TK, I, i, 232-33).” During the same period, other 
writers such as Natalis Conté, Arthur Golding, Sir John Davies, 
and Alexander Ross confirmed the belief that Theseus should 
be respected as a mirror of the model ruler and wise man.” 

Hippolita was not so fortunate. She was remembered as an 
Amazon, the ruler of a nation which overturned the fixed 
hierarchy of wedlock. Celeste Turner Wright, in her exhaustive 
study, shows that the female warriors had the same reputation 
in the Renaissance as in the Middle Ages for holding up “a 
dangerous example of unwomanly conduct, a violation of that 
traditional order under which ‘Women are born to thraldom 
and penance/ And to been under mannes governance.’ ” * 
Specifically, they had come to signify a false usurpation of the 
duties of the male reason by the lower, female passions. The 
Pyrocles of Sidney’s Arcadia, who is costumed as an Amazon, 
offends Musidorus mainly because he sees in him the overthrow 
of “ the reasonable parte of our soule ” by “ sensuall weaknes.” * 
Spenser pictures a similar inversion of the faculties in his 
Amazonian Radigund (FQ, V, v, 25) .*7 And John Knox ex- 
plains the woman : flesh; man : spirit analogy while at the same 
time attacking the Amazon ruler as transforming men to Circe’s 
brutes, to the “ follishe fondnes 4d cowardise of women.” * 
That Shakespeare and Fletcher had learned to work these 
correlations we know from the manner in which Hippolita and 
her marriage to Theseus are described in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen: 


‘ 


24 Conté remarks Theseus’ “ diuinitate . . . & praestantia ingenii.” Natalis Conté, 
Mythologiae (Lyons, 1602), sig. Z[7]’. Cf. Arthur Golding, trans., The XV. Bookes 
of P. Ouidius Naso, entytuled Metamorphosis, ed. W. H. D. Rouse (London, 1904), 
p. 4; The Poems of Sir John Davies, facsimile ed. Clare Howard (New York, 
1941), p. 91; Alexander Ross, Mystagogvs Poeticvs (London, 1648), p. 401. 

25 Celeste Turner Wright, “ The Amazons in Elizabethan Literature,” SP, XX XVII 
(1940), 456 and passim, pp. 433-456. 

*°Sir Philip Sidney, The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat 
(Cambridge, 1912), p. 77; cf. pp. 76-79. 

*7 The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Greenlaw, Osgood et al, 9 vols. (Baltimore, 
1932-1945). All citations from this edition. 

28 John Knox, sig. BS. 
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Most dreaded Amazonian, that ha’st slaine 

The Sith-tuskd-Bore; that with thy Arme as strong 

As it is white, wast neere to make the male 

To thy Sex captive; but that this thy Lord 

Borne to uphold Creation, in that honour 

First nature stilde it in, shrunke thee into 

The bownd thou wast ore-flowing; at once subduing 
Thy force, and thy affection. ... (TKN, I, i, 78-85) 


The meaning of the rulers’ marriage is here explicit; it is even 
directly related to the prelapsarian relationship in which man 
and woman, or the analogous inner faculties, were rightly 
oriented (7'NK, I, i, 83). 

It is, I think, with some such associations in mind that the 
more literate members of the initial audience of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream would have viewed its opening action. Theseus, 
King of Order, has come to rule an all-too-passionate queen. 
The duke appears to announce the date of the coming marriage; 
presumably his undisciplined desires will end when the new 
moon, Chaste Cynthia, replaces the old stepdame whom Renais- 
sance classicists would have recognized as distraught Hecate. 
There is to be a season of ceremony and pageantry, a pageantry 
announced by the formal movement of the verse: 


Hyppolite, I woo’d thee with my sword, 
And wonne thy loue, doing thee iniuries: 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pompe, with triumph, and with reueling. 


(MND, I, i, 16-19) 


Such stable conditions could not long remain. If they did, 
there would be no play. But the set presentation of Hippolita 
and Theseus and their marriage plan states the ethic which is 
to govern the rest of the work. The action then begins to 
tumble toward the chaos of the second movement. Egeus 
interrupts to announce that Lysander has won the young 
Hermia against his wishes. Egeus’ problem is essentially one 
for the marriage manuals, a question of the “ right ordinate 
consent of the parties. . . .” Theseus is quick to affirm the 
principle of order; the child must obey the father or “ liue a 
barraine sister . . ./ Chaunting faint hymnes, to the colde fruit- 
lesse Moone (MND, I, i, 72-73) .” Athenian law (MND, I, i, 
119) is possibly here the law of hierarchy which Plutarch’s 


Paul A. Olson 





Theseus introduced.”® However, Shakespeare’s ruler forgets 
that divine order is maintained by Divine Love and not by law 
in any mechanical sense. And so there is a failure on both 
sides, a failure of charity in Theseus, a lack of reason in the 
lovers. This in turn prepares the way for the break to the woods 
and the heightening of the drama’s psychological tensions. 


The duke’s exit leaves Lysander and Hermia without an 
effective guide, and for a time the positive values of the play 
must necessarily be stated primarily through the imagery. 
Immediately, the development of disorder shows in images of 
tempests and of fading roses, and this is intensified by a 
series of inverted religious allusions which follow. The irony 
of Lysander’s lines, “ The course of true loue neuer did runne 
smoothe (MND, I, i, 134)” lies, of course, in the recognition 
that if one takes charity and its functions for true love, the 
reverse is obviously true.*® The comparison of class difference, 
as the hindrance of lovers, to a cross turns upside down the 
conception of the first cross where One above class was “ in- 
thrald to loue (MND, I, i, 1386).” Later, the cross as an 
emblem for patience in suffering becomes a customary thing 
“ As dewe to loue, as thoughts, and dreames, and sighes .. . 
(MND, I, i, 154).” That the Christian cross has some asso- 
ciation with heavenly love is evident, as is also the paradox 
of its connection with Hermia’s amorous resignation. Essen- 
tially, the argument of the téte-d-téte between Hermia and 
Lysander proceeds along fatalistic lines; the love of which they 
speak, being temporal and unreasonable, is correctly described 
as bound for confusion (MND, I, i, 141-49). But the refer- 
ences to the crucifixion undercut the argument and appeal to 
the audience’s awareness that there is another kind of love 
which may move through higher faculties and is not so bound 
or so temporal. 

Lysander, to escape from Athenian restraint, suggests that 
Hermia go with him to the woods outside the city and attempt 
a clandestine marriage. Generally such unions were described 
as illicit in the sixteenth century, and they would hardly be 


2° Plutarch, Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, trans. Sir Thomas North, 
5 vols. (London, 1895), I, 153-54. 
°° La Primaudaye, The Second Part of the French Academie, sig. [S6]-[S6]’; cf. 


sig. T2-T4’. 
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looked on with any favor by parents at an aristocratic wed- 
ding. Hermia is not abashed, however. She accedes to the 
proposition with a fine series of oaths culled carefully from the 
classics (MND, I, i, 169-178). First, she calls on Cupid, a 
symbol for the power which preserves form in the universe. 
But this same Cupid, as Natalis Conté shows us, becomes a 
furor and insanity when transferred to the human mind.” 
Then she swears by the simplicity of Venus’ doves, another 
emblem for unrestrained desire.** Finally her oath includes 
the fire which burned Dido in her final act of self-assertion 
and self-destruction, a fire which did not, in any known account, 
either knit souls or prosper loves. 

After Helena’s entrance, the metaphor returns to a religious 
area of reference, now overtly used for ironic purposes; Hermia 
makes use of the concept of grace to explain the process by 
which her Athenian Paradise was transformed to a more un- 
happy place as she learned to worship Lysander: 


O then, what graces in my loue dooe dwell, 
That hee hath turnd a heauen vnto a hell! 


(MND, I, i, 206-07) 


As we shall see, Athens did not always carry such evil connota- 
tions. Finally, Helena ties together the whole tenor of the early 
action with her long closing speech dissecting the effects of 
Cupid and Cupid’s love; this, of course, also directs our atten- 
tion back to the world of the classics. An early part of her 
description of the boy’s power foreshadows Titania’s relation 
to Bottom: “Things base and vile . . ./ Loue can transpose 
to forme and dignitie (MND, I, i, 232-33) .” At one level, these 
lines express the will of such infatuates as the queen of fairy to 
delude themselves. At another, they represent a perversion by 
Helena of the belief that Love moves always to impress its 
form upon the base material of Chaos. The central antithesis 
between love and reason is first stated explicitly and with a 
touch of comic incongruity in the same speech: “ Loue lookes 
not with the eyes, but with the minde (MND, I, i, 234) .” How- 


5* Conté, sig. C4"; cf. A Midsommer Nights Dreame, variorum ed. H. H. Furness 
(Philadelphia, 1895), pp. 23-24, note. 

*2“TVenus’] Doues are wanton . . . being meanes to procure loue and lust.” 
Abraham Fraunce, The Third Part of the Countesse of Pembrokes Yuychurch 
(London, 1592), sig. M3. 
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ever, the girl makes clear two lines later that love’s mind is a 
little eccentric as minds go, for, she observes, it is altogether 
lacking in rational judgment. Moreover, Helena bothers to 
point out that the Cupid who figures the emotions which have 
been evident on the stage-is painted blind (MND, I, i, 235). 
Now in the Renaissance, there had come to be two Cupids.* 
One was pictured without the bandage over his eyes and waited 
upon Venus Coelestis, the mother of supernal love. The other 
was a blind boy associated with Venus Vulgaris who shot the 
hot darts of irrational, earthly desire. By having Helena here 
speak of the blind member of the pair, Shakespeare explicitly 
adopis an icon from a sister art to clarify the significance of 
the lover’s emotions and unify the scene. 

Since the first section of the play is a crucial one, I have 
analyzed its language in some detail. Here the dramatist sets 
up his major themes. Here bright things begin to come to their 
confusion through a psychological decay, through a dissocia- 
tion of man’s rational, ordering social capacities from his de- 
sires. The poet indicates this through the inverted metaphor— 
predominately a counterpoint of religious and classical allu- 
sion—which, though it is used seriously by the lovers, is prob- 
ably intended to turn back upon them and mock them in the 
eyes of the audience. 

The irony relaxes to farce in the next scene where the me- 
chanicals, with all their crudity, offer a fine dramatization of 
the proper respect for hierarchy. All through the play these 
common life characters, unlike those in Love’s Labours Lost, 
furnish a rule of ignorant common sense against which the 
vagaries of their superiors may be measured. So the first act 
closes by showing the persistence of order in the lower segments 
of society. 

The shift at the beginning of the second section (Acts II-III) 
leads from Athens to the woods, from light to darkness. The 
Athens which Theseus ruled dedicated itself to Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom. It became a city of philosophers.** In this 
play, its antithesis is represented by the near-by woods. They 


** Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), pp. 95-128; one should 
not ignore the ironies which Shakespeare places in the speech, ironies which link 
it more closely to the “old” moralizations than Panofsky admits (cf. Panofsky, 
pp. 123-24). 

*** Athenes whilom, whan it was in his floures/ Was callid norice of philisophres 
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belong in a tradition with Dante’s “selva oscura,” Spenser’s 
Wood of Error, or the forested, craggy place which Ariosto 
created for the necromancer, Atlanta. Harington explains Ari- 
osto’s allegory as follows: Atlanta is “ that fond fancie we call 
loue,” and this kind of folly is like the “ darkesome wood ” in 
which Dante found himself or the “ wandring wood of which 
the dolefull Petrarke complaines so often in those his sweet 
mourning sonets, in which he seemes to haue comprehended 
all the passions that all men of that humour haue felt (Com- 
pare MND, II, ii, 35) .” ** Shakespeare plays upon this conven- 
tion in one of Demetrius’ speeches (“And here am I, and 
wodde, within this wood . . . [MND, II, i, 192]”) through a 
pun which establishes the association between the woods and 
unreason. In a more generalized sense, the dark wood could 
signify the confusions which beset the earthly life.*° Thus, the 
contrast between the play’s two settings is a stage projection 
of the thematic center of the entire work, the contrast between 
reasonable and unreasonable love. To move from the city to 
the forest is to choose madness. Shakespeare reinforces the 
symbolic implications of the wood by having the scenes which 
take place in them occur at night. Hence, he can draw on the 
traditional associations between darkness, evil and disorder 
(MND, III, ii, 378-87). The briars of this wood (MND, Il, 
li, 29; III, ii, 442-45) have possibly bothered wanderers ever 
since the earth first brought forth thorns. 

Consistent with its dissimilar setting, act two begins by re- 
versing the situation which opened act one. There Theseus 
had mastered Hippolita; here Oberon, king of fairies, has lost 
his sovereignty over Titania, and things are topsy-turvy. The 
fairyland which Shakespeare presents is no more the Celtic 
underworld than that in the Faerie Queene. Like Spenser, 
Shakespeare uses the shadow country to represent the “ Other- 


wise, . . . (Il. 4243-44).” John Lydgate, “The Story of Theseus,” The Fall of 
Princes, ed. Henry Bergen, 4 vols. (London, 1924-27). 

85 (Ludovico Ariosto], Orlando Fvrioso in English Heroical Verse, trans. Sir John 
Harington (London, 1591), sig. C4". 

®°Torquato Tasso, Godfrey of Bulloigne; The Recovery of Ierusalem, trans. 
Edward Fairfax (London, 1600), sig. A3°; cf. George Sandys, Ovid’s Metamorphosis 
Englished, Mythologiz’d, and Represented in Figures (London, 1640), sig. Nn{1]’; 
Margaret Galway, “The Wilton Diptych: A Postscript,” Archaeological Journal, 
CVII (1950), 9, notes that the “selva oscura” is frequently a meeting place for 
earthly and celestial beings in later literature. 
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world of allegory—that is, of Platonic Ideas, which constitute a 
higher reality of which earthly things are only imperfect 
copies.” *? Consequently, the dramatist is able to work the 
fairy rulers for fairly complex artistic purposes. First of all, 
they are cosmic or mythological projections of the same quali- 
ties which Theseus and Hippolita embody in the world of the 
state. At the same time, the action of their plot forms a com- 
mentary upon the foibles of the lovers. They are the higher 
reality and the lovers their imperfect copies. This technique 
Shakespeare may have learned from Chaucer’s use of Pluto and 
Proserpina as analogues to January and May in the Merchant's 
Tale. To understand the artifice of the device, however, we 
must identify the literary traditions back of the King and 
Queen of this otherworld. 

In Bernier’s Huon of Burdeux, Oberon is a kind of grace 
figure who protects Huon, when he is sinless or penitent, on 
his way to the conquest of Babylon. This Oberon was born 
some forty years before Christ’s nativity and is never to age; 
his place has been appointed for him in Paradise when he leaves 
the mortal world.** To Huon he gives the cup from which only 
the guiltless can drink,*® a vessel which is almost certainly a 
Eucharistic symbol. Again, the Oberon of Greene’s The Scot- 
tish History of James the Fourth, proclaims himself ruler “ Of 
quiet, pleasure, profit, and content,/ Of wealth, of honor and 
of all the world.” *° His function is to state the play’s Boethian 
moral: content is virtue and the love of worldly things vanity. 
In the first scene, he raises Bohan back to life and gently 
informs him, “I visit thee for loue,” ** though the angry Scot 
objects that true love long since took her flight to heaven.” 
Ben Jonson’s masque of Oberon shows the same fairy as king in 
a celestial palace of those knights who have been “ Quick’ned 
by a second birth (I. 147) .” 


87 Josephine Waters Bennett, “ Britain Among the Fortunate Isles,” Studies in 
Philology, LIII (1956), 136. 

°° The Boke of Duke Huon of Burdeuz, trans. Sir John Bourchier (London, 
1882-87), pp. 71, 74. 

*° Huon of Bordeaux, pp. 76-77. 

*° Robert Greene, The Scottish Historie of lames the Fourth (London, 1598), 
sig. C4’. 

“' Greene, sig. AS. 

“? Greene, sig. A3. Another instance of the use of “true love” for heavenly 
love, cf. supra note 34. 
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In this tradition, Shakespeare’s king of Shadows is also a deli- 
cate figure for grace. He is the play’s Prospero. Like Theseus, 
he may have wandered in the mazes of love and war, but, again 
like Theseus, he has overcome these. When properly sovereign, 
Oberon furthers the celestial love which preserves chaste mar- 
riages and keeps the cosmos in order. His relation to the higher 
love is clarified in a late scene. There Puck points to the 
damned spirits who deliberately exiled themselves “ from 
light,/ And must for aye consort with black browed night 
(MND, III, 11, 386-87) .” Oberon immediately objects that he 
is not the same sort of spirit. By reminding Puck that he has 
often sported with the morning’s love, he introduces an image 
which has behind it an accumulated tradition of reference to 
the sun of God’s charity.“ 


Since Oberon’s mate symbolizes the opposite, earthly love, 
she is of quite a different mold. Her name comes from Ovid, 
who used Titania most conspicuously as an epithet for Diana 
(Met. III, 173). Donald Miller has observed that Shake- 
speare’s fairy queen does not seem to be the chaste goddess 
of the hunt, however. “ Oberon is nearer the t tith when he 
calls her ‘a wanton.’” ** The paradox of a Guiles goddess 
of chastity may be solved if we look at the Diana in Shake- 
speare’s main source, The Knight's Tale. There Emelye’s 
prayer addresses her as goddess of heaven and earth, and 
“Queene of the regne of Pluto derk and lowe (KT, 2299) .” 
In the Renaissance as in the 14th century, Diana presented 
three aspects: “...in heauen she is called Luna, in the woods 
Diana, under the earth Hecate, or Proserpina.” * Emelye’s 
prayer emphasizes the Proserpina aspects of the goddess, and 
in Shakespeare’s time Thynne described her sacrifice as ad- 
dressed to Diana Hecate.** It is my thesis that Shakespeare, 
using his Chaucerian sources freely, developed his woodland 
goddess from such a figure. Like Proserpina in the Merchant's 
Tale, Titania is the “ queene of Fayerye (MT, 2316) ,” and like 
her earlier counterpart she knows something of the ways of 


** The image of Aurora, if it controls the passage, would carry the same connota- 
tions; cf. Conté, sig. M4. 

“* Donald C. Miller, “ Titania and the Changeling,” ES, XXII (1940), 67. 

*® Fraunce, sig. [L4]’-M. 

*° Francis Thynne, Animaduersions, ed. F. J. Furnivall (London, 1876), pp. 48-49. 
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lechery. The moon appears in its last phase through most of 
the play, and so it is appropriate that Diana Hecate should 
rule. Considering the definition quoted above, she should not 
be a woodland goddess, yet this mythology could be manipu- 
lated in several ways. Lyly creates a Luna in The Woman in the 
Moone who is both queen of the woods and wife of Pluto (V, i, 
281-84) .*7 Some corroborative evidence indicates that writers 
in the period so regarded Shakespeare’s ruler of summer 
(MND, III, i, 158). Campion has an air, “ Harke, al you 
ladies that do sleep,” which is sometimes cited as a source or 
analogue of A Midsummer Night’s Dream but which may be 
derived from it. It sings of a “ fayry queen Proserpina ” ** who 
following Titania’s example, dwells in an arbor, leads rounds 
of dancing by moonlight, and sends abroad her servants to 
satisfy her capricious desires. Similarly, Drayton’s Nimphidia 
tells us that Oberon’s wife is a Queen Mab, that she is aided by 
her classical counterpart, her ally and ancient friend (1. 574), 
Proserpina.*° 


These suggestions would hardly have been in the minds of 
the first group to see the play. Yet, a Renaissance audience 
which knew its classics might have perceived the same thing 
when it saw Titania appearing with the flowers which her 
ancestor picked on the fields of Enna or altering the seasonal 
cycle as Proserpina did when Pluto took her down to Hades. 
Puck’s assertion that the fairies run “ By the triple Hecates 
teame (MND, V, i, 391) ,” the fact that the snake leaves his 
“enammeld skinne (MND, II, i, 255)” near the proud queen’s 
bower,*° these may have further signalled Titania’s relationship 
with the Roman goddess. 


Since Proserpina had power over the coming and going of 
the seasons, she was allegorized from ancient times as a natural- 
istic representation of the potency of seeds, as a kind of 


“* The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. Warwick Bond, 3 vols. (Oxford, 
1902). 

“® Campion’s Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 1909), p. 16. 

“*The Works of Michael Drayton, ed. J. William Hebel, 5 vols. (Oxford, 
1931-41), III, pp. 125-46. Shakespeahe may have received the hint for making 
Oberon’s wife a Proserpina type from the Elvetham entertainments, where Aureola, 
Auberon’s wife, is said to abide in places underground. 

5°See Jonson’s note on viper’s skin, Wor!:s, VII, 294; the dragons in Ovid 
slough off their skin in connection with Medrea’s rites to Hecate (Met., VII, 236-37). 
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fertility goddess.** This traditional interpretation could in turn 
be easily extended to make her stand for the forces of the lower 
passions in man. An Ovidian moralization once attributed to 
Thomas of Wales emphasizes that aspect of the goddess, and 
Campion’s song notes with some wit that “ The Fairie Queene 
Proserpina/ Bids you encrease that louing humour more (ll. 
30-31) .” °* Similarly, Titania is queen of summer and a goddess 
of the earth. Its products, Peaseblossom, Mustardseed, and 
Cobweb, wait upon her court. Following the fashion set by 
Lyly’s Tellus, she is laden with flowers; like Proserpina and 
Tellus, she becomes in this play a symbol for the earth and 
its earthly love. Her function in human psychology and her 
title in the fairy world are both taken over in Romeo and 
Juliet by Mercutio’s Mab. 

All the objects which surround Oberon’s queen befit her sta- 
tion. Her bower is a sensual paradise.** Near it, Philomel, the 
bird of lascivious loves, sings its melody while the wise owl 
hoots at the “quaint” spirits which appear (MND, II, ii, 
1-26) .°* Her erotic games with Bottom and the changeling fit 
the symbolic frame which Shakespeare has placed about her, 
since she is princess of sensual passion. In the total conceptual 
scheme of the play, the king and queen of the woods dramatize 
the two poles of the scale of values which gave meaning to 
marriage. They are types of the forces of Reason and Passion 
which in a more complex and human manner move through 
Theseus and Hippolita respectively. 

As we observed earlier, the world of the woods, unlike 
Athens, is upside down. Oberon, prince of grace, is no longer 
sovereign over the fertile earth and its characteristic lusts. It 


5 Conté, sig. q4°. The idea is commonplace and may also be found in Cartari, 
Giraldi, and Fraunce. 

5? [Pierre Bersuire] attributed to Thomas of Wales, Metamorphosis Quidiana 
(n. p., 1515), sig. [B8]; cf. sig. G1’-G2. 

*8Tt may be related to the Bower of Bliss; cf. Don Cameron Allen, “On 
Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” SP, LIII (1956), p. 152, note. 

5¢“ Quaint ” is a bawdy pun which comes down from Middle English; cf. Paull 
F. Baum, “ Chaucer’s Puns,” PMLA, LXXI (1956), p. 243. For the tradition 
of the nightingale, see D. W. Robertson, Jr., “‘ Historical Criticism,” English Insti- 
tute Essays (1950), pp. 23-24. According to the anonymous author of The Raigne 
of King Edward the Third (London, 1596), sig. C[1], “ The nightingale singes of 
adulterate wrong . . .;” cf. D. Filippo Piciuelli, Mondo Simbolico (Venice, 1678), 
sig. Ol. The nightingale generally sings, in Shakespeare, in scenes in which desire 
is getting somewhat out of control (TGV, V, iv; R&J, III, v). 
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is one of the clichés of the Elizabethan period that macrocosm “nou. 
and microcosm mirror one another. Since the rulers of fairy- deadl, 
land and Platonic archetypes, their struggle has fairly broad — 
effects. It reflects itself in the chaos of nature, the reversal of sole hy 
the seasons, and so forth (MND, II, i, 81-117). A parallel to Cupra 
this appears in Jonson’s Masque of Queenes. There the witches Shake 
attempt to raise a spell which will “strike the World, and Cupic 
Nature dead (1. 314)” and restore shrunk-up Chaos to his Herm 
ancient dominions. During their rites of disorder, the hags de- artesian 
scribe the earth as it appears when triformed Hecate is power- when 
ful. As in Shakespeare, the seasons alter, floods come, the corn in the 
is removed, and storms trouble the land (Il. 221-242). Jonson The 
specifically attributes this collapse of the natural order to serves 
Hecate, and we err if we fail to see the parallel passage in accou 
Shakespeare as something similar, as more than a mere versi- } natur 
fied account of the inclement weather of 1595. The disorders head 
described in both passages are caused by the same figure, and access 
both likewise fit into the conscious intellectual purpose of the sensu: 
larger works in which they are placed. Botto 
The battle which makes all the trouble concerns a very elu- out tl 
sive changeling boy who was carried into the otherworld by ass W. 
the fairies. In like manner, Ganymede was taken by Jove, and symbi 
Ganymede’s tale was commonly thought to be a parable of | (MN. 
the capture of man’s rational soul by the love of God.** Again, found 
Spenser’s Red Cross Knight, who is obviously at one level a says | 
symbol for the soul, was as a child a changeling kidnapped into 
the world of Platonic ideas (FQ, I, x, 65-66) . ns - 
Now to regain this changeling and recover control over Shilleto 
Titania, Oberon sends for the obscure flower, love-in-idleness. ** He 
He informs Puck that it has power to make the fairy queen tnaditie 
dote on any creature, “ Be it on Lyon, Beare, or Wolfe, or Bull — 
... (MND, Il, i, 180).” The herb has been suspected by | cf. sig. 
modern critics of containing some superstitious magical potion, | Bottom 
perhaps some aphrodisiac. However, the association of love — 
and idleness goes back as far as Ovid’s Remedia Amoris: “ Otia : hacia 
si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus .. . (1. 189; ef. Il. 135-150) .” symboli 
Idleness is porter of the Narcissian garden of self-love in Le - ho 
Roman de la Rose; Spenser calls the same personification the pony 
°° Andrea Alciati, Omnia Emblemata (Antwerp, 1581), sig. C3’. Cf. Conté, § an 
sig. Rrl’, and Sandys, sig. [Dd4]-[Dd4]’. 
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“nourse of sin,” and makes him lead the parade of the seven 
deadly vices (FQ, I, iv, 18-20). Euphues observes that “ idle- 
nes is the onely nourse and nourisher of sensual appetite, the 
sole maintenance of youthfull affection, the first shaft that 
Cupide shooteth into the hot liuer of a heedlesse louer.” 
Shakespeare’s love-in-idleness takes its color from the same 
Cupid (MND, II, i, 165-68), the Cupid whom Helena and 
Hermia found so attractive. The herb is rather obviously a 
source of “ sensual appetite,’ and no one should be surprised 
when it makes Titania dote on the first beast she sees, Bottom 
in the role of an ass. 

There is an allegory in this doting. As Arthur Golding ob- 
serves, only those who live under reason’s law are to be 
accounted truly human; those who succumb to their bestial 
nature must be considered no more than beasts.** Bottom’s ass 
head may be the development of several traditions, but a fairly 
accessible interpretation sees it as the symbol for stupidity and 
sensuality, for the carnal man as opposed to the spiritual.°* 
Bottom, of course, does not stand for such qualities through- 
out the play, but the Bottom who appears in the dream, the 
ass who is the object of Titania’s seduction is probably such a 
symbol. He is—in Titania’s phrase—as wise as he is beautiful 
(MND, III, i, 151). Rather striking support for this is to be 
found in the passage in St. Paul mentioned earlier. Bottom 
says that it is “ past the wit of man, to say; what dreame it 


°° Lyly, Works, I, 250; cf. La Primaudaye (1586 ed.), sig. Bbl. 

5? Golding, p. 17; cf. Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. 
Shilleto, 8 vols. (London, 1893), III, 177. 

°* Helen Adolf, “ The Ass and the Harp,” Speculum, XXV_ (1950), 49-57. The 
tradition was current in the Renaissance; Petrus Valerianus says that the ass 
symbolizes those who live a “brutalem & stolidem vitam,” who are “ab omni 
rationis vsu semotos.” [Petrus Valerianus, Hieroglyphica (Lyon, 1610), sig. K4°; 
ef. sig. K5° for an explanation of the ass among flowers, a motif relevant to 
Bottom.] Cf. Caesario Ripa, Iconologia (Rome, 1603), sig. [05]" under ignoranza 
di tutte le cose and sig. Aa{1] under Ostinatione. Cf. Harington, sig. [T2]. Lyly’s 
Midas, because he prefers the sensual music of Pan to Apollo’s (or wisdom’s) 
harmony, receives the ears of the ass, “of all beasts . . . the dullest,” which are 


symbolic of the “ beastly life.” (Lyly, Works, II], 144). Apuleius’ metamorphosis 
has been compared to Bottom’s, and Aldington asserts that “under the wrap 
of this transformation, is taxed the life of mortall men, whé as we suffer our 
minds so to be drowned in the sensuall lusts of the flesh, & the beastly pleasure 
thereof.” Apuleius, The XI Bookes of the Golden Asse, trans. William Aldington 
(London, 1582), sig. AS’. 
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was. Man is but an Asse, if hee goes about [to] expound this 
dreame ... it shall be call’d Bottoms Dreame; because it hath 
no bottome (MND, IV, i, 208-220).” St. Paul puts it a little 
differently in Tyndale’s translation: “ For the sprete searcheth 
all thinges, ye the bottome of Goddes secretes. For what man 
knoweth the thinges of a man: save the sprete of a man which 
is with in him? ... For the naturall man perceaveth not the 
thinges of the sprete of god. For they are but folysshnes vnto 
him.” °° It is the bestial or natural man who is unable to see 
to the bottom of things; he is the fool or ass who cannot 
expound the dream. This does not mean that Shakespeare de- 
nies to the more perceptive spirit of his audience the privilege 
of perceiving “these invisible and abstract entities which no 
human eye could support.” 


What then are the invisible and abstract entities which may 
be seen in the comic fairy plot? Paraphrase is always bad for a 
stage piece; it tends to impoverish and rationalize the richness 
of a dramatic symbol. Yet, if one were to apply this malprac- 
tice to the Oberon-Titania-Bottom triangle, one might say that 
celestial love in the form of Oberon attempts to capture the 
young man (the “sprete” or the changeling) into his train 
and bring earthly love under his control in order that the 
rational and animal in man may form a proper marriage. To 
accomplish this, Divine Love “ providentially works through 
imperfect human love” ® as in the Knight’s Tale. That is, 
Oberon uses love-in-idleness to force Titania to release her 
hold upon the changeling and to seek only the carnal or physi- 
cal man, Bottom. Bottom recognizes the earthy character of 
Titania’s love when he speaks of her having little reason for 
loving him, and then tosses off the jest which sets the theme 
of the play (JJND, III, i, 145-50) . The service which Titania’s 
coterie, especially Peaseblossom, Mustardseed, and Cobweb, 
pay to Bottom is obviously a miniature picture of the satisfac- 
tion which the products of the earth can give to the grosser 
senses. There is a plot analogous to this one in Lyly’s Endi- 
mion; there Cynthia, the higher love, forces Tellus or earthly 
passion to release her hold upon Endimion (the rational soul) 


5° The New Testament, trans. William Tyndale (Cambridge, 1938), p. 349. 
°° H. S. Wilson, “ The Knight’s Tale and the Teseida Again,” U. of Toronto 
Quarterly, XVIII (1949), 145. 
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but allows her to retain her love for Corsites (the body). 
Shakespeare was possibly as aware as Lyly that the body quite 
naturally will have its sexual appetites. He may also have 
recognized, as more recent dramatists sometimes do not, that 
these appetites need not undermine man’s reason, his social 
responsibility, or his spiritual seeking. 

Thus, having reduced physical love to her proper sphere, 
Oberon can use “ Dians budde” to release her from the un- 
chaste power of “ Cupids flower.” At that point the third 
movement of the play begins in the fairy plot. Oberon re- 
gains his sovereignty over the fairy queen; the two loves are 
matched as they should be in any true marriage. The pair 
beats the ground in a circular dance, and Oberon calls for 
music which strikes “ more dead/ Then common sleepe: of 
all these, fi[vje the sense (MND, IV, i, 84-85).” This har- 
mony may be the mundana musica which preserves chaste 
loves and keeps the stars from wrong. The dance was given 
the same universal significance as a symbol for the concord of 
divine love in Sir John Davies Orchestra (1595) .* Finally, all 
this is knit together when the fairies hear the song of the 
lark, a bird which sings at heaven’s gate and which well into 
the seventeenth century was a symbol for the ascent of the 
reasonable soul toward God. Thus the king and queen of the 
otherworld arrive at the ordered condition which Theseus and 
Hippolita had reached at the play’s beginning. Such an inter- 
pretation of the fairy plot may be incomplete, but it seems to 
me somewhat more consonant with what we know of the 
literary use of fairies in the 1590’s from the Faerie Queene than 
the view we sometimes get that Shakespeare was here a slightly 
amateurish Warwickshire folklorist. 

To see the mythical plot in this way is to see it as an integral 
part of the total dramatic meaning of the play. It amounts to 
a stage projection of the inner condition of the lovers, of the 
pattern of fall and redemption which they experience. Shake- 
speare is craftsman enough to establish carefully stage links 


°! Davies, p. 74 (stanza 28). 

*2 John Woolton, A Treatise of the Immortalitie of the Soule (1576), pp. 29°-30*, 
cited T. W. Baldwin, On the Literary Genetics of Shakspeare’s Poem & Sonnets 
(Urbana, 1950), p. 40; cf. Phineas Fletcher, “ The Purple Island (LX, ii, 1-4) ,” 
The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, ed. F. S. Boas, 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), II, 119, and Picinelli, sig. L2’. 
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between the two plots. Thus, when Demetrius and Helena first 
appear in the woods, Helena comes running after Demetrius 
(MND, II, i, 188) ; ten lines earlier Oberon has predicted that 
Titania will pursue the first beast she sees with the soul of love. 
Later Titania sleeps and receives the juice of love-in-idleness 
upon her eyelids; then Lysander and Hermia sleep, and Ly- 
sander is treated with the same philtre. Under its influence, 
Lysander worships Helena (MND, II, ii, 83-156) ); the next 
scene gives us a Titania enamoured of Bottom’s shape. Through- 
out, Shakespeare uses formal parallelism between scenes from 
the two plots to stress their inner relationship and to heighten 
the humor of both. 


Though the flight to the woods is obviously the beginning of 
the lovers’ fall, their subjection is not such a serious one. 
Shakespeare is not writing a serious play in that sense. Hermia 
preserves her humane modesty though Helena is less worried 
about the worth of her virginity. In any case, Oberon again 
providentially works through imperfect human love, using the 
philtre to transform the initial foolishness into behavior which 
is more obviously irrational. The ridicule which is the most 
potent enemy of the wrong kind of love, is intended to act both 
upon the lovers and, it is hoped, upon their audience. Puck 
makes a mistake with Lysander, but this only serves to 
heighten the comedy. The boy sinks to sleep protesting ever- 
lasting love for Hermia; he awakens from the herb eager to 
run through fire for Helena. He has arrived at that unsound 
condition where he can adduce scholastic arguments for his 
sanity, and so give the theme of the play another ironic twist: 


The will of man is by his reason swai’d: 

And reason saies you are the worthier maide. 

Things growing are not ripe, vntill their season: 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason. 

And touching now, the [point] of humaine skill, 

Reason becomes the Marshall to my will, 

And leads mee to your eyes.... (MND, II, ii, 115-121) 


Incidentally, Reason in Le Roman de la Rose does not attempt 
to marshall the will to the eyes of a beautiful woman, but to a 
different kind of jewel. 

However, the climax of the dramatization of the troubles of 
irrational love is reached in Act III, scene ii. The exaggerated 
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praise and worship of the mistress common in Ovidian satiric 
love poetry, the suspicions of friends are all there. Hermia 
even endeavors to tear out Helena’s eyes (MND, III, ii, 298) . 
A moralist might say that the concupiscible passions have led 
on to the irascible. This is also what happens to Palamon 
and Arcite in the Knight’s Tale. Yet, the troubles of heroic 
love do not lead the lovers in Shakespeare’s work to the same 
violent end which Chaucer’s Arcite suffers. It is part of Shake- 
speare’s art that while the plight of the lovers seems more and 
more desperate to them, it appears increasingly comic to their 
audience, possibly because in this play the benevolent Oberon 
can send in his Robin to rescue the squabbling pairs and apply 
the Remedia Amoris: 


On the ground, sleepe sound: 

Ile aply your eye, gentle louer, remedy. .. . 

Tacke shall haue Jill: nought shall goe ill: 

The man shall haue his mare again, & all shall be well. 


(MND, III, ii, 448-63) 


Thus Oberon, with his servants, returns the lovers to reason; 
by allowing them to see for themselves the humor of their situa- 
tion, he makes it possible for them to extricate themselves 
permanently from the fond fancy which misdirects the will and 
leaves one enamoured of an ass. 

The lovers are ready for the type of “ bond of love ” speech 
which Theseus gives in the third section of the Knight’s Tale. 
Here again Shakespeare chooses the appropriate dramatic sym- 
bols. The song of the lark, the music, and dance symbolize the 
“faire cheyne” in the fairy plot; in the other plot Theseus 
appears at dawn to remark the same effects: 


How comes this gentle concord in the worlde, 
That hatred is so farre from iealousie, 
To sleepe by hate, and feare no enmitie... . 


(MVD, IV, i, 146-48) 


This concord is a reflection of the concord between Oberon and 
Titania, between their loves. It suggests a return of the world 
of nature from seasonal disorder to a similar harmony. And the 
state comes to its own order; Theseus now preserves hierarchy 
by overruling Egeus. His success results from a more profound 
understanding of the principle of consent as the basis of mar- 
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riage than he exhibited in the first scene. Finally, he proposes 
the ritual which will confirm a union not “ Briefe, as the light- 
ning in the collied night ... (MND, I, i, 145)” but rather more 
lasting: 
. . in the Temple, by and by, with vs, 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 
(MND, IV, i, 183-84) 


The last act is lighter in tone. The contract complete, the 
lovers see enacted the tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. But 
even this fits into the total pattern. For this story is, as Arthur 
Golding knew, a tragedy of the “headie force of frentick 
love.” * At one level, it is the potential tragedy of the lovers 
in the woods. It becomes, of course, a comedy because of the 
crudity in its poetry and in the stagecraft of the mechanicals; 
even this crudity gives Shakespeare an opportunity to show 
Theseus manifesting that kind of charity toward his subjects 
which holds societies together. It is also a comedy because the 
Renaissance view of marriage did not hold that fallen man 
must always be torn by the briars of the wild woods. Oberon’s 
final benediction upon the wedded couples is not so specifically 
concerned with Christian theological redemption as that which 
the Knight gives to Palamon and Emelye: 


And God, that al this wyde world hath wroght, 
Sende hym his love that hath it deere aboght. .. . 


(KT, 3099-3100) 


Yet the “ true loue ” which Oberon promises to the newly mar- 
ried ones may be related to Divine Love, and the blots which 
are not to appear in their offspring were blots first made when 
Nature’s hand was scarred in the fall. 

Since the play operates according to no normal Aristotelian 
laws of psychological causality, critics have expected to find 
in it arcane fertility myth and ritual. But the ritual with which 
the work is concerned is after all the marriage rite. And the 
symbols come not from the Celtic twilight but from more con- 
scious and intellectual literary traditions. Shakespeare was able 
to celebrate the marriage occasion at the noble mansion with 
archetypes more alive to the noblemen of his time than the 


°° Golding, p. 3. 
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superstitions of their Druidic ancestors. The major symbols 
used in A Midsummer Night’s Dream had been made the 
property of the court by the works of Lyly and Spenser, authors 
who also exercised an influence on Shakespeare at the time he 
wrote the play. Shakespeare’s purpose is to bring to life cer- 
tain truths about wedlock which may have seemed at best 
abstractions, at worst clichés, to his audience. He widens their 
significance by mirroring them in an elaborate series of paral- 
lelisms between Athens and the woods, between the world of 
the fairies and the world of the lovers, between the orders of 
the individual family, of society, and of nature in general. The 
values which the drama supports are not trivial. That society 
in which sexual mores are governed well, in which marriage is 
relatively unselfish, may exhibit a deeper unity in other mat- 
ters. It is in terms of such values that the dream becomes 
more than a fanciful illusion and grows, in Hippolita’s phrase, 
“to something of great constancy (MND, V, i, 26) .” 
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THE BALLAD AND THE GENRES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BY KEITH STEWART 


It is general knowledge that in the later eighteenth century 
the theory of poetic genres as applied in England since the 
Renaissance had fallen on evil days or at best was being used 
rather loosely; and although there has been no large history of 
the generic theory itself, that general knowledge has been 
supported by relatively recent histories of specific genres.’ The 
reasons for such a breakdown are various and no doubt not 
completely discoverable, but an examination of the eighteenth- 
century consideration of ballads and other ancient poetry in 
terms of the classical genres offers both a useful test case in 
indicating the process of disintegration in specific areas and a 
possible reason for the disintegration. 


I 


Throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
the poetic kinds were very much a force to be considered, for 
they offered a clear and generally accepted basis not only for 
the writing but also for the judging of poetry. Among critics 
their use varied, however. One can find in the late seventeenth 
century an example of the rigid neoclassical opinion in Edward 
Phillips, who in his Preface to Theatrum Poetarum (1675) 
writes of “ the whole circuit of Poetic design ” as coming under 
“the Epic, the Dramatic, the Lyric, the Elegiac, the Epoenetic, 
the Bucolic, the Epigram,” and suggests that adding a new 
kind of poem would be like trying “to bring a new Order in 
Architecture, altogether different both from the Doric, Ionic, 


*Such as those by H. T. Swedenberg (see below, n. 24) and J. E. Congleton 
(see below, n. 12); see also Henry Knight Miller, “The Paradoxical Encomium 
with special Reference to its Vogue in England, 1600-1800,” MP, LIIII (1956), 
145-178. 
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Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite.” * So John Dennis, whose 
writing bridges the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was 
displeased by the genre of tragi-comedy;* and much later 
Richard Hurd, whose defense of the Gothic in writing has on 
occasion placed him among the “ preromatics,” defended the 
kinds in his essays On Poetical Imitation (1751) and On the 
Idea of Universal Poetry (1766) .* 

The conventions of the genres were not, of course, con- 
sistently respected. Dr. Johnson, who judged according to 
them when he wished, refuted Dennis by appealing from the 
rules to nature.’ Earlier, Arthur Murphy could write in The 
Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 9 (Sat., Dec. 16, 1752), that “ Every 
species of writing has its own peculiar manner, its own proper 
colouring,” and in No. 29 (Sat. May 5, 1733) treat such 
generic consideration as hypercriticism. 

Both Hugh Blair and John “ Estimate ” Brown thought the 
genres to have resulted somewhat disadvantageously for poetry 
from the break-up of a primitive artistic unity.® It was, in 
fact, on the evidence of that supposed unity that Brown 
founded the proof of Ossian’s authenticity: “The Song, in the 
Days of this sublime and original Bard, appears evidently to 
have worn the inartificial and mixed Forms of Composition, 
which we have found generally and of Course to prevail in the 
early Periods. Thus, Finaat is chiefly Epic; yet the hymnal 
Species abounds in it: Others are dramatic; yet in these, the 
narrative often takes Place: Others, again, are in the Form of 
Odes; yet even these are strongly mixed and marked with the 
Epic and dramatic Manner.”* Thus the kinds remained vari- 


2In Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn, 3 vols. 
(Oxford, 1908-09), II, 266. 

® Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. Hooker, 2 vols. (Baltimore, 1939-43) , 
II (1943), Ixxxvi-lxxxvii, and n. 55. 

“Works, 8 vols. (London, 1811), see II, 20, 182. The persistent influence of 
the genres may of course be noted elsewhere, for instance in the works of Joseph 
Trapp, whose translation of the works of Virgil went through numerous editions 
in the century (see, e.g., his Preface to the Aeneis), and whose Lectures on 
Poetry (first translated in 1742 after previous Latin editions) are organized 
generically. 

5 The Rambler, No. 156 (Sat., Sept. 14, 1751). 

* Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 3 vols. (Dublin, 1783), III, 
114-115 (Lecture XXXVIII); Brown, The History of the Rise and Progress of 
Poetry (Newcastle, 1764). 

Pp. 206-207. 
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ously operative, and we see Brown, in particular, applying the 
generic theory to poetry outside the conventional forms, though 
such an application in effect breaks their bounds. Here, that 
is, the presence of a variety of genres is seen to sanctify poetry 
outside the conventions, and in turn the conventions them- 
selves, mutually exclusive as they generally were, are loosened 
to apply to the poetry. 

Actually there had long been sanction within neoclassical 
criticism for poetry outside the established kinds: that is, the 
sanction which posterity and nature (as in the case of Johnson) 
could give. It was what Addison and others were using when 
they appealed to tradition.’ The obvious difficulty with this 
was that for the new kinds, or the newly available kinds, there 
was no basis for judgment except that offered by posterity, 
which was no contemporary of inventive eighteenth-century 
poets and editors. Of course, when critics of the ballad, and 
of ancient national poetry in general, looked into the history 
of their material, they found that they had that sanction; but 
the traditions of the vulgar were often taken to be sub-literary 
at best. Possibly because of a consequent desire to better the 
critical status of folk poetry, possibly because of the strong 
habit of thinking in terms of the kinds, such critics often 
attempted to fit their poems into some clearly acceptable 
category. We have seen that, for Brown at least, the proof of 
Ossian’s antiquity rested upon a mixture of kinds. Although 
the author of the essay in The Muses Mercury for June, 1707, 
compares the Nut-Brown Maid with Chevy Chase, he remarks, 
for reasons not completely clear, that it is not a ballad, “ but 
an Allegorical Poem, with more Design in it than many of our 
late Odes” (p. 132). And in The Polite Correspondence (1741) 
Leander finds a Saxon poem as satisfactory as a Greek Ode 
and tries to divide Saxon poetry in general into Kinds: Hymns, 
Panegyricks, and Satyrs.° 


®See Addison, “ Ancient and Modern Learning,” in Works, ed. Hurd, 6 vols. 
(London, 1902), V, 220. The opening of The Spectator No. 70 is similarly con- 
cerned. Granville’s acceptance only of poetic fictions which were universally agreed 
upon shows the same tendency; see “An Essay upon Unnatural Flights in Poetry ” 
(1701), Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, III, 295. Earlier, Dryden 
defended the style of Virgil and Horace on the same basis; see Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1900), I, 183-184. 

® Quoted by A. D. McKillop, “A Critic of 1741 on Early Poetry,” SP, XXX 
(1983), 512-513. 
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A number of ancient poems were associated with the classical 
ode,’® but in general the ballad was not. It seemed to fit much 
better the requirements for pastoral and heroic poetry as these 
genres were developing in the eighteenth century, and an exami- 
nation of relevant comments indicates that early in the century, 
and certainly by the time of Percy’s Reliques (1765), the 
association of ballads" with classical genres and the history 
of the breakdown of the genres were running concurrently. 


II 


Recently J. E. Congleton has traced the vicissitudes of the 
pastoral during the period ** and has shown that after 1717, 
when there appeared both Pope’s “A Discourse on Pastoral 
poetry ” and Thomas Purney’s three excursions into pastoral 
criticism,'* the neoclassical theory of the pastoral gave ground 
to that favored by what Congleton calls rationalistic critics 
(of whom Purney was one), who were less concerned about 
relying on the ancients for their opinions and their pastoral 
poetry.** For the purposes of ballad critics and editors who 
aligned their wares with the pastoral, one of the most important 
considerations of the rationalistic critics was their emphasis 
on the suitability of native elements in the composition of 
pastorals. 

The country scene, the innocence and simplicity, which 
Thomas Tickell** and like-minded critics considered to be 


Cf. Frank E. Farley, Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic Move- 
ment, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. IX (Cambridge, 
1903), passim. 

"In the discussion which follows I shall, on cue from eighteenth-century 
collectors and critics, use the term “ ballad” somewhat loosely; for if “ pastoral ” 
and “epic” were broadening through the period as critical terms, “ ballad” was 
narrowing only slightly toward what we now take it to mean. 

™ Theories of Pastoral Poetry in England, 1684-1798 (Gainesville, Fla., 1952). 

** Pastorals, after the Simple Manner of Theocritus; Pastorals, vis.. The Bashful 
Swain, and Beauty and Simplicity; and A Full Enquiry into the True Nature of 
Pastoral. The first two are reprinted in Purney, Works, ed. H. O. White, Percy 
Reprints, No. 12 (Oxford, 1933); the last in the Augustan Reprint Society, Series 
Two: Essays on Poetry, No. 4 (Los Angeles, 1948). 

“Congleton identifies Temple, Walsh, Pope, and Swift as neoclassical critics 
of the pastoral; among rationalistic critics he places Addison, Philips, Tickell, 
Pumey, and Johnson. 

*° The presumed author of the series of essays in The Guardian, Nos. 22, 23, 28, 
30, 82 (Mon., April 6-Wed., April 15, 1713). 
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established as part of the general nature of the pastoral, and 
the use of the native environment and language, which he 
thought necessary for the writing of English pastorals, were 
all present in ballad poetry. Not many ballads, or what the 
eighteenth-century accepted as ballads, were called pastorals, 
but some were; and in numerous comments the association, 
though it is sometimes peripheral, is clear. Nearly half a 
century after Tickell’s essays in The Guardian (1713) a 
nostalgic Oliver Goldsmith, in The Bee, No. 2 (Oct. 138, 1759), 
commented on the joys of youth in the country, where even 
the most rustic pleasures were greater than those more refined 
ones of an adult living in London. In his opinion Garrick thus 
comes off a poor second to a country wag, and, significant 
association, ‘‘ The music of Mattei is dissonance to what I felt 
when our old dairy-maid sung me into tears with ‘ Johnny 
Armstrong’s last Good-night,’ or the ‘Cruelty of Barbara 
Allen.’ ”’ Goldsmith was constitutionally as well as theoretically 
fond of the country, but his opinions of rural pleasures parallel 
the appeals which Tickell and Purney, for example, found for the 
human mind in pastoral poetry.’® In one of his prefaces, how- 
ever, Purney makes the direct association with which we are 
concerned here, although rather unfortunately for him. In the 
“ Advertisement Concerning the Language” prefixed to his 
Pastorals, after the Simple Manner of Theocritus (1717) he 
discusses and recommends the use of archaic language and 
rustic dialects; then mistakenly assuming Pope’s ironic essay on 
pastorals in The Guardian, No. 40, to be a serious one by 
Addison, he announces that he has been prompted to take 
these liberties in language by the commendation “ which that 
excellent Judge of Poetry” gave “the old Pastoral Baxuap, 
beginning thus, 


Rager, go veth that Kee, or else tha Zun 
Will quite be go, be vore c’have half a don” (Works, p. 3). 


And at the conclusion of his A Full Enquiry into the True 


*® Among the sources of pleasure which Tickell found in the pastoral were “ our 
secret approbation of innocence and simplicity” and “our love of the country” 
as opposed to the city (The Guardian, No. 22); like other critics of his school, 
Purney thought that pastorals should contain scenes of neither the Golden Age 
nor realistic country life but of the country “as ’tis now, but only the pleasant 
and delightful Images extracted, and touch’d upon” (A Full Enquiry, pp. 24-25). 
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Nature of Pastoral he suggests that if modern authors are 
“unwilling to be at the Pains of forming a pleasant Story 
themselves, they might go upon little Tales already known, 
such as, The Two Children in the Wood, and a thousand others 
inimitably pretty and delightful” (A Full Enquiry, p. 72). 
William Shenstone, who contributed a definition of “ ballad ” 
to Percy, wrote a popular Pastoral Ballad, and John Langhorne 
in a late review (1762) of Ramsay’s The Evergreen (1724) 
spoke of the “energy and simplicity” which distinguished 
many of the poems in the collection and considered Robin and 
Makyne to be Theocritean.*” It was an association which 
Ramsay had implied when the book was originally published. 
In the Preface he commented on the indigenous quality of the 
poems: “ The Morning rises (in the Poets Description) as she 
does in the Scottish Horizon. We are not carried to Greece or 
Italy for a shade, a Stream or a Breeze. The Groves rise in our 
own Valleys; the Rivers flow from our own Fountains, and the 
Winds blow upon our own Hills. I find not Fault with those 
Things, as they are in Greece or Italy: But with a Northern 
Poet for fetching his Materials from these Places, in a Poem, 
of which his own Country is the Scene; as our Hymners to the 
Spring and Makers of Pastorals frequently do.” ** Among other 
collectors of old poetry, both the editor of A Collection of Old 
Ballads (1-11, 1723; III, 1725) and Thomas Percy had occasion 
to speak of pastorals. In the former the introductory note to 
King Alfred and the Shepherd, Number VII in the collection, 
identifies the poem as one of the “ Apocryphal Ballads ” because 
its historicity is in doubt. The editor makes some show of 
relating the story, which is about good King Alfred burning 
the cakes, and then continues, “I have nothing more to add, 
than that I think this Song one of the best Pastorals that ever 
was written in the English Tongue. I will not say that our 
Poet had read the Story of Baucis and Philemon; but thus 
much I dare assert, That in the Description of the Shepherd 
and his Wife’s Manner of living, their Fare on better Days, &c 
he truly comes up to the Spirit of Ovid, and does not fall short 
of Theocritus in Simplicity, and a natural Way of expressing 


‘7 The Monthly Review, XXIV (1762), 188. 
8 (Edinburgh, 1724), p. viii. 
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every Thing in Words becoming a Pastoral Song.” *® It is some- 
times difficult to decide whether the intent of this editor is 
serious or not, but the virtues which he found in his pastoral 
poem are those valued by members of the rationalistic school 
of criticism. 

Percy makes the connection between pastoral and ballad 
several times in the Reliques. In the introduction to Edom 
O’Gordon he does not speak specifically of pastoral poetry, but 
he gives the ballad the familiar background: “ Most of the 
finest old Scotch songs have the scene laid within twenty miles 
of England, which is indeed all poetic ground, green hills, 
remains of woods, clear brooks. The pastoral scenes remain: 
of the rude chivalry of former ages happily nothing remains, 
but the ruins of the castles, where the more daring and success- 
ful robbers resided.” *° He identifies several other poems as 
pastorals, particularly Harpalus and Robin and Makyne.” The 
latter he calls “ An Ancient Scottish Pastoral” by Henryson 
and notes that “In Ramsay’s Evergreen, vol. I are preserved 
two other little Doric pieces by Henryson ” (Reliques, I, 80). 
The introduction to Harpalus (Reliques, I1,'75) is more specific. 
Percy subtitles it “ An Ancient English pastoral ” and remarks, 
“ Tho’ written perhaps nearly half a century before the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, this will be found far superior to any of 
those eclogues, in natural unaffected sentiments, in simplicity 
of style, in easy flow of versification, and all other beauties of 
pastoral poetry. Spenser ought to have profited more by so 
excellent a model.” Whatever Percy thought of the relative 
merits of Harpalus and Spenser’s poems, it is clear that both 
he and the editor of A Collection of Old Ballads, like a number 
of other critics in the first three quarters of the eighteenth 
century, found reason to associate ancient English poetry with 
the pastoral. Later commentators did so too, with Philip Neve 
(in his Cursory Remarks on some of the Ancient English Poets, 
1789) and Nathan Drake (in Literary Hours, 1790) picking up 
Percy’s comparison of Harpalus and Spenser’s eclogues. And 


188 vols. (London, [1872?]), I, 45. 

20 Ed. H. B. Wheatley, 3 vols. (London, 1910), I, 140. 

21 Besides these there are Phillida and Corydon (III, 66), which he calls “ This 
little Pastoral” and which is comparatively classical; and The Stedfast Shepherd 
(III, 253) by George Wither, which he associates with “ Wither’s pastoral poem, 
intitled, The Mistress of Philarete.” 
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Drake in an essay of considerable length on the modern pastoral 
called “the mistaken idea that one peculiar form, style, and 
manner, a tissue of hacknied scenery and sentiment cannot with 
propriety be deviated from” a “ preposterous conception.” ~* 
Congleton has already noted, however, that by nearly the 
last quarter of the century critics of pastoral poetry itself were 
applying the name of the genre to poetry not at all on the 
conventional pattern, a looseness which he says had been pre- 
pared for by such critics as the Wartons, Aikin, and Blair,” 
who were less concerned than others with narrowly defining 
the pastoral as a form. In 1769 Jean-Francois de Saint Lambert 
considered Thomson’s Seasons as a pastoral, and Alexander 
Fraser Tytler claimed in 1771 that the conception of pastoral 
had been too narrow. In 1772 John Aikin, in his “ Essay on 
| Song Writing in General” found the beginnings of English 
pastoral poetry in the early ballad, although in the “ Essay on 
_ Ballads and Pastoral Songs ” in the same year he distinguished 
the two in terms of their relative realism. In the context of the 
present consideration, the point may be made that well before 
the 1770’s those interested in ballads rather than primarily in 
pastorals had already loosened the requirements of classical 
theory in actual practice. 





Ill 


The attempt of collectors and critics of the ballad to place 
it upon the summit of Parnassus with the epic bulks large in 
comparison with their associating it with the pastoral and is 
more clearly subject to documentation. Not all critics agreed 
upon the “receipt ” for an epic, but during the one hundred 
years between 1650 and 1750 the type was clearly recognizable. 
As H. T. Swedenberg has shown, when a critic thought of the 
epic, he thought in general of a work which contained a unified 
narrative in verse, which had a didactic purpose presented 
allegorically and a fable which was devised rather than his- 


*? Neve, p. 15; Drake, 3 vols. (London, 1804), I, 334, 328. 

*® Congleton distinguishes these as “romantic” critics of the pastoral. For his 
discussion and for the specific documents by de Saint Lambert, Tytler, and Aikin 
referred to in this paragraph see his pp. 115-154. 
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torical.** Although there was a strong general tendency among 
critics and collectors of ancient poetry to find moral statements 
in ballads (following naturally from the belief that poetry 
should both instruct and delight) , they seldom claimed allegory 
for them; *° and the quality of the poems as narratives was 
simply accepted, or related more to history than to the epic. 
Rather, the relation between the ballad and epic poetry was 
more often found in specific qualities of their action and of the 
heroes who carried the action forth. Further, those interested 
in ballads did not precisely say in most cases that their poems 
were epics; they called them heroic or martial. Even though 
for the most part heroic, martial and epic poetry were to be 
identified with each other, it is possible that the application of 
the first two terms to ballads indicated that they possessed epic 
qualities without being precisely epics. 

There were other contemporary ideas which assisted in the 
association of ballad and epic. One was the identification of 
the milieu of the epic with that of primitive man—particularly 
the primitive English man. Especially in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, as Miss Lois Whitney has shown, the bard, 
historian, and epic poet were united.*® The being who resulted, 
the type of Homer and Ossian, lived in a happy time when men 
were free and courageous. Ballads were sometimes thought to 
supply historical information on this period, and even though 
the truth of their narratives might on occasion be doubted,” 
both their historical relevance and their departures from history 
gave them claim to association with heroic poetry. The epic 
had long been accepted as being fabulous rather than historical, 
but a considerable number of eighteenth-century critics thought 
that history could form at least a sound basis for epic invention, 
and particularly that if famous characters were used, their 


*4 The Theory of the Epic in England, 1650-1800, University of California Publi- 
cations in English, XV (Berkeley, 1944), p. 156. 

*5 A case in point already mentioned is the suggestion in The Muses Mercury that 
The Nut-Brown Maid was “an Allegorical Poem.” The annonymous critic does not 
say why. To say that ballads were not often considered allegorical is, of course, 
to discount the allegorical technique of contemporary satirical street ballads, which 
need not detain us here. 

26“ Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins,” MP, XXI (1923-24), 337-338. 

27The notes to the “historical” poems in A Collection of Old Ballads and 
Percy’s Reliques supply obvious instances of the first of these points; an example 
of doubt may be seen in Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4 (October 27, 1759). 
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qualities should be consonant with what was known of their 
history.”* The editor of A Collection of Old Ballads makes the 
connection between history, epic, and the ballad when, in the 
preface to his second volume, he discusses briefly Addison’s 
criticism of Chevy Chase. Referring particularly to historical 
ballads, he remarks that they “ are written by the greatest and 
most polite Wits of their Age.” And after commending their 
style (through Sir Philip Sidney, whose comment on Chevy 
Chase he finds “ in much ruder Stile than the Ballad it self”) , 
he continues by saying that Addison’s criticism is complete 
enough, 


But I am surprized, that after he has shew’d us, that the Thoughts 
throughout are such as may be met with in Virgil, he should add, 
that he does not from thence infer, that the Poet, whoever he was, 
proposed to himself, an Imitation of those Passages. I never 
doubted but that the Authors of this Song, and of several in 
this and the former Volume, were perfectly acquainted with the 
Ancients, whose Thoughts they do not only borrow; but sometimes 
their very Expressions. You see the bards indulging themselves in 
all the Liberties of the Epick Writers; and though by many Circum- 
stances they shew you that they are strictly acquainted with 
History, yet do they often, after the manner of the Ancients, 
deviate from it when it conduces to the Beauty or Moral of their 
Poem. (II, viii-ix) 


Thus, though the “ fabulous ” in ballads could prevent their 
being accepted as completely historical, it did serve to connect 
them with heroic poetry. 

Whatever the precise connection of the epic action with 
history, such action was generally required to be “ illustrious,” 
or “ great,” or “ important.” *® And what was illustrious, great, 
or important was often considered to be martial action in- 
volving a hero, who by the middle of the eighteenth century was 
conceived as possessing the qualities of magnanimity, patri- 
otism, and even sensibility.*° 


7° On the use of historical fact in epic poetry see Swedenberg, Chs. VII and XII, 
passim, 

*°Such descriptive terms appear so often in criticism of the epic that a precise 
reference seems unnecessary. A considerable number of relevant statements are 
conveniently brought together in Swedenberg, Chs. VI-VII. 

8° See for instance, Richard Blackmore, Preface to Prince Arthur, 4th ed. (London, 
1714), sig. A8’; Thomas Blackwell, Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer 
(London, 1735), pp. 58, 58; John Dennis, “Of Simplicity in Poetical Composi- 
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Possibly of some significance in the acceptance of ballads into 
the heroic genre was also a current notion that heroic qualities 
were, or had been, northern qualities. Sir William Temple 
credited the northern Runes with having been “ chiefly im- 
ployed upon the Records of Bold and Martial Actions, and the 
Praises of Valiant Men that had fought successfully or Dyed 
Bravely.” ** More specifically, when Oliver Goldsmith con- 
sidered the effects of climate upon the inhabitants, animals, 
and vegetables of various countries, he found that in England, 
particularly, it lends fierceness and courage as national char- 
acteristics.** 

The preconceptions of the heroic poem, modified by the 
increasing idealization of primitive man,** were realized for 
many in the Ossianic fragments, as Miss Whitney has shown 
(particularly pp. 361-368). Here were pictures of a martial 
people which satisfied the reader with what The Annual 
Register, in a lengthy list of characteristics, considered “ the 
savage grossness of their vices, and the wild sublimity of their 
virtues; the extravagant heroism of the principal characters,” 
and so forth.** If Ossian fulfilled the broadening requirements 
of heroic poetry, so, generally, did some of the ballads much 
earlier in the century. There are few detailed criticisms of 
them in terms appropriate to epic poetry, like Addison’s. It is 
even possible that the critical reaction to The Spectator papers 
on Chevy Chase and The Two Children in the Wood quelled 
such attempts, though one does not know. It is quite clear, 
however, that the high action and the mainly admirable, often 


tions,” Critical Works, II, 33; and John Husbands, A Miscellany of Poems by 
Several Hands (Oxford, 1731), sig. i8%-4. 

81“ Of Poetry,” Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, III, 95. 

82 Citizen of the World, Letter XCI. Such qualities, Goldsmith says, appear 
chiefly among the vulgar, where one must look in finding the genius of a people, 
for the polite of all nations are quite similar. 

88 Numerous writers voice the opinion that such heroic qualities as I have 
mentioned were unfortunately of the past rather than the present. See, e.g., The 
London Journal (Sept. 8, 1722), The Gentleman’s Magazine, XII (Sept. 1742), 
482-484. Thomas Blackwell’s opinion is relevant: “In Common Life, no doubt, 
the witty facetious Man is now the preferable Character: But he is only a 
middling Person, and no Hero; bearing a Personage for which there is hardly an 
Inch of room in an Epic Poem. To be witty in a Matter of Consequence, where 
the Risque is high, and the Execution requires Caution or Boldness, is Impertinence 
and Buffoonry” (Enquiry, p. 56). 

8“ An Account of Books for 1761,” IV (1761), 278. 
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nationalistically inclined, ballad heroes led to numerous inclu- 
sions of the ballad in the epic category. 

As Celadon, attempting in The Polite Correspondence to 
revive the languishing enthusiasm of poetry, would have it, 
ancient British poems were filled with heroic virtue.** More 
specifically, when The Muses Mercury published The Nut- 
Brown Maid in June, 1707, it recalled briefly the “ Martial 
Spirit ” of Chevy Chase, which had “ affected the heroic mind 
of Sidney ” (p. 131). Ramsay implied heroic virtue when he 
said in The Evergreen that “ The spirit of Freedom that shines 
throw [sic] both the serious and comick Performances of our 
old Poets, appears of a Piece with that Love of Liberty that our 
antient Heroes contended for, and maintained Sword in Hand ” 
(Preface, p. iv). In The Spectator Nos. 70 and 74 Addison, of 
course, does much more than simply imply a parallel between 
ballads and heroic poetry. Aside from his claim for the 
“majestic simplicity which we admire in the greatest of the 
ancient poets,” ** he is concerned largely with the requirements 
that an heroic poem should have a moral adapted to the consti- 
tution of the poet’s country and that it should concern a 
high action which will serve to honor that country. Both of 
these he easily finds fulfilled in Chevy Chase. Less obviously 
concerned with what critics thought proper for an epic and its 
hero, James Arbuckle, referring to the “ Half-sheet Perfor- 
mances, which serve for Furniture to the Walls of Country 
Ale-houses, and such like Places,” says, “ These are for the 
most part little Heroick Poems, celebrating some worthy Action 
perform’d either in the cause of the Publick, or the defence of 
distress’d Virtue.” ** He goes on to refer to Addison, Chevy 
Chase, and Hardiknute (“wherein there is a Life, and a 
Nobleness both of Design and Expression, that might have 
become the Augustan Age”). And though, like Rapin and 
Pope on Homer’s heroes, he thinks that poetry’s celebration of 
“Tyrants and Parricides ” is not commendable, the incitement 
to courage made by poems treating of heroes and of love, at 


®° Quoted by McKillop, SP, XXX (1933), 510. 

°° No. 74, though he uses similar terms in No. 70. 

** Hibernicus’s Letters, 2 vols. (London, 1734), I, 129; the essay quoted here 
and immediately following is No. 15 (Sat., July 10, 1725). 
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least leads to benevolence and fortitude, “ the two great Powers 
of Human Virtue.” Then he makes the parallel clear: 


Among the Greeks and Romans, this was certainly the chief Use 
their Poetry was apply’d to for many Ages. The rude Poetry of our 
Ancestors was also of the same Kind. Every great Action was 
celebrated in Verse; and there are yet extant large Chronicles in 
Metre, comprehending the History of many Ages. The Rhymes 
and Language, are indeed very barbarous; yet there oftentimes 
shines thro’ that Barbarity, a great Nobleness of Thought, joined 
with Sentiments very pure and virtuous. Their lesser Pieces too, 
such as are our Ballads, retained the same Simplicity, and regard to 
Decency and good Manners. The Hero was always roused up to 
Action by the Love of his Country; and the Lover discovers nothing 
unbecoming an honest and generous Passion. 


Both the parallel and the memory of Addison’s essays were 
still present twenty-eight years later when a letter, signed by 
Crito, appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1753. It is interesting because Crito uses a quotation from 
Chevy Chase, as an heroic poem, to verify an interpretation of 
a Virgilian passage. To support his translation of the passage, 
about which he thinks others have been mistaken, he attempts 
to find examples of two warriors inquiring after each other’s 
“birth and dignity ” before they will fight. He does so in 
Homer, but before quoting his analogue in Chevy Chase, he 
continues, “ of all examples, what pleases me most, and seems 
to come nearest the case in hand, is what I shall take out of 
an old English heroick poem, which, for its simplicity, and 
native beauty, and near approach to the ancient poets, is 
greatly admired, and highly celebrated by that able judge and 
grand master of poetry, Mr. Addison” (XXIII, 412-413) .*° 
Percy used the parallel between ballads and epic poetry a 
number of times—in the body of the Reliques, in the essays 
appended to that publication, and in his Preface to Five Pieces 
of Runic Poetry two years earlier (1763). It appears in the 


86 The passages are quoted immediately after: 
‘Ere thus I shall outbraved be, 
One of us two shall dye; 
I know thee well, an Earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, so am I. 
And their counterpart, which he is interpreting, Aeneid X, 450: 
Aut spoliis ego jam raptis laudabor opimis, 
Aut leto insigni, sorti pater aequus utrique est. 
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last of these when he gives to the ancient northerners such 
heroic qualities as valor, ferocity, contempt of death, and 
passion for liberty (1763, sig. A2"). It is well to recall here that 
the full title of the Reliques included “ Old Heroic Ballads,” but 
Percy used the term and developed the parallel between the two 
kinds of poetry in the body of the collection as well. In the 
“Essay on the Ancient Minstrels” he continually associates 
those admirable persons, who, he has no doubt, composed 
“most of the old heroic ballads ” in his collection, with the 
“martial spirit” which they presumably sought to encourage. 
In the Dedication of the volumes to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Northumberland, he credits the poems with nurturing “ the 
infancy of genius,” and continues, “ by such were the minds of 
unlettered warriors softened and enlarged, by such was the 
memory of illustrious actions preserved and propagated, by 
such were the heroic deeds of the Earls of Northumberland sung 
at festivals in the hall of Alnwick.” Thus he carries out the 
same association which Rymer had made nearly a century 
before in the Preface to his translation of Rapin’s Reflections 
on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie when he said, “ Wit and Valour 
have always gone together, and Poetry been the Companion of 
Camps. The Heroe and Poet were inspired with the same 
Enthusiasm, acted with the same heat, and both were crown’d 
with the same Laurel” (1694, sig. B3"). It is curious in the 
light of this general association that the individual poems in 
the Reliques which Percy chooses to relate to the epic genre 
are those which we have already seen nominated for the honor. 
Chevy Chase he mentions twice as “ the fine heroic song” (I, 
[19]) and “that fine heroic ballad” (I, [249]). Like The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1738 (VIII, 300) he finds that 
Robin Hood has heroic qualities (I, 103); and although he 
recognized Hardiknute as probably a modern composition, he 
includes it with his earliest poems, “As this fine morsel of 
heroic poetry hath generally past for ancient.” *® Finally, in 
a reference which is not immediately to ballads, he indicates 


*° II, 105. There are other connections to be sure, but they are not generally 
as close. For example, in his introduction to Sir Patrick Spence (I, 98) he says 
that in some modern versions of the ballad the name of Sir Andrew Wood has 
been substituted for that of Sir Patrick, though their stories had nothing in 


common; but “As Wood was the most noted warrior of Scotland, it is probably 


that, like the Theban Hercules, he hath engrossed the renown of other heroes.” 
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how broad the epic genre was becoming. In his essay “ On the 
Ancient Metrical Romances ” he remarks that many of these 
poems “ exhibit no mean attempts at epic poetry, and though 
full of the exploded fictions of chivalry, frequently display 
great descriptive and inventive powers in the bards, who com- 
posed them ” (III, 354) ; then he chooses Libeaus Desconus to 
show how “these old simple bards” knew by nature and 
common sense “ some of the most essential rules of epic poetry ” 
(this and the following, III, 358). He concludes, quoting 
Fenelon, “ If an epic poem may be defined, ‘ A fable related by 
a poet, to excite admiration, and inspire virtue, by representing 
the action of some one hero, favoured by heaven, who executes 
a great design, in spite of all the obstacles that oppose him:’ 
I know not why we should withhold the name of Epic Poem 
from the piece which I am about to analyse.” 


Whatever honor accrued to the ballads from their being 
labeled heroic poems—and the label was for the most part 
complimentary—it gave a further opportunity for their at- 
tackers, who were already benefiting from their “ barbarity ” 
and general lack of literary importance, their association with 
the enthusiasms of antiquarians like Johnson’s Vivaculus, and 
their possible association with the immorality of street ballads 
and miscellanies. For instead of claiming for ballads whatever 
honor was due them per se, those considering the ballad as epic 
claimed that honor due the greatest poetry. William Wagstaffe, 
in his Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb (1711), thus 
presents the poem which he is examining as a moral one with 
some historical associations and points out such “ heroical ” 
incidents as Tom’s fall into the pudding bowl, which the hero 
bore with “ Courage and Constancy,” *° and his arrival at court 
favor where “ we may perceive all the Fineness of the Gentle- 
man, mixt with all the Resolution and Courage of the War- 
riour” (p. 14). Likewise, one must admire his obedience to 
his parents, which “could by no Means be agreeable to the 
Heroical Bent of his Inclinations, and perceive what a tender 
Regard he had for the Well fare of his Family, when he took 
the strictest Care imaginable for the Preservation of the Hog- 
Pudding ” (p. 12). Such pleasant criticism of the great action 


*°Qnd ed. (London, 1711), p. 5. 
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and the heroic virtues, based on the extreme disparity per- 
ceivable between the subject and the claims made for it, 
presumably is only an extension of the lack of propriety which 
Wagstaffe found in Addison’s comments on Chevy Chase, in 
particular.** It was this same lack of propriety in Addison’s 
critique which served as a basis for Dennis’s more serious essay, 
Of Simplicity in Poetical Compositions. The subject of Chevy 
Chase he granted was “noble” but not its treatment; and 
where Addison had given it the qualities of Homer and Virgil, 
Dennis, contesting his application of the term “ simplicity,” 
asked “ What Ploughman, what Tinker, what Trull is not 
capable of saying the like? ” (Critical Works, II, 37). Although 
Dennis’s comments, like Wagstaffe’s, were written in 1711, 
they were not published until 1721 in the Original Letters. In 
that year there appeared another anti-ballad criticism which 
parodied Addison’s method of drawing parallels between Chevy 
Chase and epic poetry. This was a letter in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal from Hypercriticus, who wondered that “ the excellent 
Ballad of Moor of Moore-Hall, and the Dragon of Wantley ” 
had not been criticized in The Spectator. He then proceeded to 
fill the breach. It is the same ballad at which Gray poked 
fun in a letter to Walpole in 1738, and which Percy fortunately 
presented in the Reliques as a satire. Hypercriticus learnedly 
sets its verses in a context made up of Homer and Virgil, 
Longinus and Ovid. He finds “ heroic,” “ terrible,” and “ pomp- 
ous ” descriptions as well as lines both “ pathetical ” and “ in- 
structive.” The heroic tendencies which other critics more 
seriously claimed for the north he presents thus: “ But after 
the Description of the Beast, we have the Conqueror’s, among 
whose excellent Qualities, we find that peculiar to our North- 
Country Champions, of calling People Sons of Whores, which 
is truly great, and what none of the ancient Heroes, but Ajax 
was endued with. His swinging a Horse to Death, and eating 
him, made the Country, who had with Christian Patience 
suffer’d their Churches to be eaten up, have great Hopes for 
his Stomach.” ** 


“ Wagstaffe’s method and his interpolations of comments from The Spectator 
make the relation to Addison clear. 

““A Collection of Miscellany Letters, Selected out of Mist’s Weekly Journal, 
3 vols. (London, 1722), II, 313. 
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Despite such opposition the association of epic and ballad 
continued, and, like that between pastoral and ballad, well 
beyond Percy.** But again, the date of the Reliques is suffici- 
ently advanced to make the point at hand. It is evident that 
if including the ballad in the heroic genre aroused more oppo- 
sition than including it among the pastorals, there were still 
valid parallels between the two. Like the early epic, the ballad 
came from a relatively primitive time and it often concerned a 
national hero involved in a high action. But the ballad was 
not, and is not, epic in the classical sense. Swedenberg has 
concluded that “ After 1750, the crystallized definition [of the 
epic] broke down, and romances and novels were included in 
the term formerly reserved for a highly specialized type of 
poem” (Theory of the Epic in England, p. 156). The im- 
portance of the ballad here is that long before the mid-century, 
when John Hawkesworth decided in 1752 that “the Op 
Romance may be considered as a kind of epic,” ** to be followed 
by Percy’s similar consideration of Libeaus Desconus, and 
Kames’ and Blair’s dissolving of categorical bounds (cf. Sweden- 
berg, pp. 163-164), it was breaking down the epic definition 
simply by virtue of being neither precisely Homeric nor pre- 
cisely Virgilian. 

As the publication of old British poems increased during the 
eighteenth century, applying the name of either pastoral or 
epic to the ballad or to other types of ancient poetry gave a 
reasonable niche to something not yet always clearly identifi- 
able or subject to literary judgment on the basis of contempor- 
ary critical theory. It can certainly not be said that ballads 
gave the death blow to the poetic kinds, nor that the inclusion 
of ballads in the accepted genres even constituted an intentional 
attack on classical theory. It is evident that when, for instance, 


** David Herd, for example, in his Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs (1776) 
uses both categories in classifying his material, placing not only Sir Patrick Spens 
and Chevy Chase but also Barbara Allen and William and Margaret among 
“ Heroick Ballads”; he offers no commentary. So far as I have been able to 
determine, Joseph Ritson, who did more—and more important—work with ballads 
than most, is not involved in the association which I am considering; but Ritson’s 
concerns tend to be historical rather than critical (and his collections are so 
organized), he appears to have been a man who would not humor the reading 
public with critically acceptable labels, and in any event the need for such 
humoring seems to be disappearing by the end of the century. 

“* The Adventurer, No. 4 (Nov. 18, 1752). 
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Percy spoke of a ballad as pastoral or Addison considered 
Chevy Chase as epic, it was not to derogate the kinds, though 
it may have been to commend the literarily unconventional by 
indicating what was conventional about it. The material which 
I have presented does, however, show that in this particular 
area critical terms of relatively clear definition on a classical 
basis were applied to poetry which was often thought incon- 
siderable and in which, at any event, the conventions of the 
original were often absent, though certain significant associ- 
ations between the two were perceivable. Whatever effect such 
a practice had upon the reputation of the ballads, it could— 


if accepted, as in practice it was—only broaden the specific 
genres involved. 
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NORTHANGER ABBEY AND JANE AUSTEN’S refine 
CONCEPTION OF THE VALUE OF FICTION the ot 
to the 

BY JOHN K. MATHISON Jane 
whole, 
Although the explicit passages on the value of novels in is the 
Northanger Abbey have been frequently commented on, )  gerate 
opinion differs concerning how seriously one is to take them. Wh: 
For the most part critics doubt that Jane Austen meant her Seatic 
readers to accept seriously her assertion that the novel is the alte be 
literary form “in which the greatest powers of the mind are the #0 


displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of human })  j4 p; 


nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest novels 
effusions of wit and humour are conveyed to the world in the heroin 
best chosen language.” * becom 

Disregarding her words for the moment, one might attempt who h 
to analyze Northanger Abbey to ascertain what Jane Austen a goo 


was attempting in the work in which the words appear, and to adult. 


discover whether the intention in Northanger Abbey is similar} faijure 
to that in her other completed novels. Northanger Abbey ond «i 
appears to be the best place to begin such an analysis, not only} hypoe 
because the passages on novels occur in it, but because it repre- conan 
*R. W. Chapman ed. The Novels of Jane Austen, 8rd ed., 5 vols. (Oxford: and S 
The Clarendon Press, 1933), V, 38, ch. v. All references by volume and page Mrs. ] 
to novels of Jane Austen in my text are to this edition, which I have followed } has b 
in peculiarities of punctuation and spelling. But I have added references by 
chapter as they occur in the usual modern editions. 2 See | 


For the attitude of critics to these passages, see Mary Lascelles, Jane Austen and 
Her Art (Oxford: The University Press, 1939), Andrew H. Wright, Jane Austen’s 
Novels: A Study in Structure (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), and 


Princeto 
dates of 


3m 
Elizabeth Jenkins, Jane Austen, a Biography (London: Gollancz, 1938). Mr. PP 
Wright and Miss Lascelles both warn against taking the praise of novels literally, ' ot Seum 
arguing from external evidence. It is for this reason, in part, that I wish to try ~~ Gian 
to establish Jane Austen’s view of the value of the novel from seeing whether her ; the ati 
intention in works corresponds to the claims made in these passages. I do not dua 4 
feel that the ridicule of Mrs. Radcliffe, mentioned by Mr. Wright and Miss for this 
Lascelles, is relevant. She cites as good novelists Fanny Burney and Richardson alii 
in the same pages. Miss Jenkins casts doubt on the passages by reminding us of dies 
Jane Austen’s own enjoyment of The Spectator, depreciated in these same pages halon | 
in contrast to the possible values of novels. 
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in the author’s career when explicit statements of intention, as 
well as the effort to embody them closely, are to be expected; * 
it contains, also, much satire on novels of the day, and I be- 
lieve that it can be shown to be similar in plan and theme to 
the other completed novels. We need not adopt any attitude 
to the often quoted remarks until after the attempt to derive 
Jane Austen’s critical theory from Northanger Abbey as a 
whole, and from parallels between it and the other novels. It 
is the nature of the novel that makes the statements exag- 
gerated, joking, ironic, or serious. 

Whatever value Northanger Abbey may have as an exempli- 
fication or revelation of the more than momentary critical be- 
liefs held by its author depends on similarities between it and 
the rest of the author’s work. For this reason I should like to 
list briefly as a starting point some features which all the 
novels share. In each of the novels we are introduced to a 
heroine in some way or ways immature, one who has not yet 
become the person she is inherently capable of becoming, and 
who has, judging from the circumstances in which she is found, 
a good chance of failing ever to develop into a person genuinely 
adult. With each, the immaturity is the consequence of the 
failure on the part of parents, or those in the place of parents, 
and of the environment. One need only to allude to the feeble 
hypochondriac, Mr. Woodhouse, and Emma’s compliant gov- 
erness, “ poor Miss Taylor ”; to Mr. Bennet, to Lady Bertram 
and Sir Thomas; to Sir Walter Elliot and Lady Russell, or to 
Mrs. Dashwood, to indicate that failure on the part of parents 
has been a chief cause of the immaturities of the heroines. 


* See Marvin Mudrick, Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952) ch. ii, esp. pp. 37-39, for a good discussion of 
dates of composition. 

*The most remarkable feature of the heroines is the way each grows. The 
comment of M. E. Prior on Shakespeare’s heroes is applicable to the heroines 
of Jane Austen: “There is a reciprocal relationship between character and action, 
so that the character is continually being revealed by the course of the action and 
the action, in turn, is continually being restricted and governed by revelations 
about the character which increase the probability of subsequent episodes. It is 
for this reason that a précis of one of the tragic heroes is so sterile and that the 
results of the familiar ‘character analysis’ of our schooldays seem to bear so 
distant and naive a relationship to the original” (‘Character in Relation to 


Action in Othello,” MP, XLIV [1947], 225). 
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Since the parents usually accept uncritically the prevailing 
attitudes of their time and place, one can say that they are 
specific instances of the general environment. 

In spite of the obstacles, each of Jane Austen’s heroines does 
mature. A possible exception is Fanny Price of Mansfield Park, 
although Jane Austen intends the reader to believe that Fanny 
has become an adult, that she has seen the world objectively, 
and has made a choice of life intelligently. That, in one case 
out of six, there may be a partial failure in achieving the inten- 
tion does not alter the nature of the intention. The special 
difficulties in Mansfield Park are finely treated by Joseph M. 
Duffy, Jr. (“ Moral Integrity and Moral Anarchy in Mansfield 
Park,” ELH, XXIII [1956], 71-91.) 

It is a character’s achieving maturity that makes her a 
heroine. For, to achieve genuine understanding of oneself and 
the world is difficult, as we are reminded in the novels by seeing 
how few of the characters have done so or ever will. Of those 
who fail there appear to be two groups: those who have the 
inborn qualities necessary to the achievement, and those who 
lack these. In the first group, Mr. Bennet is a man with a 
good mind, but because of a youthful infatuation and the conse- 
quent pressure of circumstances he took lifelong refuge in irre- 
sponsible irony and incurs much of the blame for the dif- 
ficulties and failures of his daughters. The most promising 
daughter, Elizabeth, might have become merely another Mary 
Crawford. And Mary is a fine example, among those with re- 
markable potentialities, of the failure to mature.* Her failure 
is more easily understandable than the rare successes of the 
heroines. Lady Russell is another who we feel should be a 
mature woman, but, for reasons to which Jane Austen alludes, 
is not (e. g., her marriage to a man only a knight and her conse- 
quent deference from young womanhood to the Elliots and 
their views). What is always clear is that even with good 
endowment, it is hard to achieve maturity. 


“See Virginia Woolf’s mention of Mary Crawford: “She [Jane Austen] lets 
her rattle on against the clergy, or in favour of a baronetage and ten thousand 
a year with all the ease and spirit possible; but now and again she strikes one 
note of her own, very quietly, but in perfect tune, and at once all Mary Crawford’s 
chatter, though it continues to amuse, rings flat. Hence the depth, the beauty, 
the complexity of her scenes” (‘‘ Jane Austen,” The Common Reader [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1925], p. 201). 
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Numerous others, the majority, lack the initial equipment. 
Harriet Smith of Emma, such middle-aged specimens as Cath- 
erine Morland’s chaperone, Mrs. Allen, and the latter’s old 
friend, Mrs. Thorpe,’ or Mrs. Jennings, kindhearted and genu- 
inley valuable to Marianne though she is, could never have 
risen to a clear, articulate grasp of the world. The books are 
full of these major and minor characters of limited capacities 
and endowments, from the offensively stupid such as Sir Walter 
Elliot to others like Charlotte Lucas, who is in many ways 
attractive and agreeable. 


Perhaps most remarkable is that in maturing, each heroine 
remains an individual. The mature people are not all alike: 
there is no stereotype of maturity. The fulfilment of her own 
nature makes each heroine more fully her unique self (one is 
tempted to say of each one, in the language of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, that she has achieved “ inscape ’’) ; and the individu- 
ality is more noteworthy because of the similarities in social 
position that could be expected to result in likeness. 

Although in comparison to the other novels, Northanger 
Abbey has been slighted by recent critics,’ it does share these 


°*“Compliments on good looks now passed; and, after observing how time had 
slipped away since they were last together, how little they had thought of meeting 
in Bath, and what a pleasure it was to see an old friend, they proceeded to make 
inquiries and give intelligence as to their families, sisters, and cousins, talking 
both together, far more ready to give than to receive information, and each 
hearing very little of what the other said. Mrs. Thorpe, however, had one great 
advantage as a talker, over Mrs. Allen, in a family of children; and when she 
expatiated on the talents of her sons, and the beauty of her daughters—when 
she related their different situations and views,—that John was at Oxford, Edward 
at Merchant-Taylors’, and William at sea—and all of them more beloved and 
respected in their different station than any other three beings ever were, Mrs. 
Allen had no similar triumphs to press on the unwilling and unbelieving ear of 
her friend, and was forced to sit and appear to listen to all these maternal effusions, 
consoling herself, however, with the discovery, which her keen eye soon made, 
that the lace on Mrs. Thorpe’s pelisse was not half so handsome as that on her 
own” (V, 32, ch. iv). 

° Mr. Wright says, “‘ Northanger Abbey’s delight lies principally in the amusing 
parody which it presents” (Jane Austen’s Novels, p. 102); Mr. Mudrick considers 
that Jane Austen “sets for herself her first mature novelistic problem” in Sense 
and Sensibility, following Northanger Abbey’s completion (Jane Austen, p. 60); 
and Miss Lascelles finds in it a lack of unity of conception characteristic of early 
work (Jane Austen and Her Art, p. 64). All these writers tend to separate 
Northanger Abbey from the other novels. The later works are certainly greater, 
but I believe Northanger Abbey does nonetheless embody the same theme as the 
later ones, and shows her attempting a work of the same nature. 
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qualities I have been mentioning with the other books. Cath- 
erine Morland, notably immature at the beginning, makes 
progress toward maturity, not without setbacks, during the 
novel, and is on the threshold of true adulthood at the end. 
Her achievement, like those of the other heroines, would seem 
at first unlikely to the reader. There are genuine obstacles in 
her way, as well as necessary aids, some of which appear obsta- 
cles. The reader feels a sense of triumph in Catherine’s accom- 
plishment, as he does in Anne Elliot’s, Emma’s, Elizabeth’s 
Bennet’s. What an analysis of Northanger Abbey will show 
about Jane Austen’s beliefs concerning the nature and value of 
the novel would be confirmed by her other works. 


To set out to make a girl like Catherine Morland achieve 
emotional and intellectual adulthood convincingly was a dif- 
ficult undertaking. For Catherine has the least reason for dis- 
satisfaction with her original situation, or impulse to change 
or develop, of any of the heroines. All the others had some rea- 
son to desire change. But Catherine is at first just a nice girl, 
as we might say. In adolescence she is not particularly pretty, 
nor is she interested in “ improving” herself, but she is very 
pleasant.’ Everyone is glad to have her around, although some 
laugh at her naiveness, her ignorant, innocent honesty. 

Furthermore, she is aware of no problems. She is too young 
to worry about failure to secure a husband. With her brothers 
and sisters she has a happy home life,* and above all, in con- 
trast to the other heroines, she has very pleasant, happy par- 


7“ She never could learn or understand any thing before she was taught; and 
sometimes not even then, for she was often inattentive, and occasionally stupid. . . . 
Her mother wished her to learn music; and Catherine was sure she would like 
it, for she was very fond of tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinnet; so, at 
eight years old she began. She learnt a year, and could not bear it;—and Mrs. 
Morland, who did not insist on her daughters being accomplished in spite of 
incapacity or distaste, allowed her to leave off. The day which dismissed the 
music-master was one of the happiest of Catherine’s life. . . . Writing and accounts 
she was taught by her father; French by her mother: her proficiency in either was 
not remarkable, and she shirked her lessons in both whenever she could” (V, 14, 
ch. i). 

*The following lines, describing Catherine’s return home, characterize her home 
life: “‘ Happy the glance that first distinguished Catherine!—Happy the voice 
that proclaimed the discovery!—But whether such happiness were the lawful 
property of George or Harriet could never be exactly understood” (V, 233, 
ch. xxix). 
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ents, although not ones with a strong impulse toward de- 
veloping Catherine’s powers. A person in such easygoing, 
happy, undemanding circumstances may easily fail to grow 
up, becoming less delightful with the passing years, but for a 
number of reasons, including the reading of good and bad 
novels, Catherine does grow up. In the growth of Catherine, 
we see Jane Austen’s technique and intention, her theory of the 
value of novels. 

For Catherine to develop she must be removed from her 
home, and this necessary step is accomplished in a manner both 
plausible and unexciting. She is taken for a visit to Bath by a 
childless couple, good friends of her family: ‘“ Mr. Allen, who 
owned the chief of the property about Fullerton, the village in 
Wiltshire where the Morlands lived, was ordered to Bath for 
the benefit of a gouty constitution;—and his lady, a good- 
humoured woman, fond of Miss Morland, and probably aware 
that if adventures will not befal a young lady in her own vil- 
lage, she must seek them abroad, invited her to go with them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morland were all compliance, and Catherine all 
happiness ” (V, 17, ch. i). Although all the “ adventures ” in 
Bath are held to the probable and normal, these expectable and 
outwardly trivial events, both pleasant and unpleasant, work 
together toward educating Catherine. Jane Austen introduces 
nothing “ dramatic” for the divertissement of the casual reader, 
as her admired predecessor, Fanny Burney had done, but sets 
out to show that the kinds of events that normally take place 
in the life of a young girl of Catherine’s position may be suf- 
ficient both for the maturing of the heroine, and for the subject 
of a novel. 





Catherine receives the essential help, witting and unwitting, 
from a number of new acquaintances. There are the Tilneys, 
of whom she is helped positively by Henry and Eleanor—Elea- 
nor as an ideal and Henry as a critic through his lively ridicule 
of her speech, ideas, and taste in reading—and General Tilney 
and Captain Tilney—the first as a puzzle who forces her really 
to think, and the latter as a bad example, who teaches her to 
discriminate: not all people even in a nice family need be 
nice. She begins gradually to see people as they are, not as 
they are officially classified in society, and to frame her own 
standards of human merit. Not only the Tilneys but another 
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family of new acquaintances helps her. At first she is well dis- 
posed to the Thorpes, who as friends of Mrs. Allen must be 
proper people. Isabella strikes her as brilliant, completely in- 
formed about the world, and of very good principles. The study 
of Isabella, and the penetration of her facade, teach Catherine 
much. She learns much also from Isabella’s brother John: 
there are evil motives she could never have suspected. In the 
key of routine, daily life, not of heroic tragedy, he exemplifies 
the “ motiveless malignity ” attributed to Iago, and irrespon- 
sibly causes serious but useful suffering for Catherine. 

The complete cipher, her chaperone Mrs. Allen, uninten- 
tionally achieves much. Unable to rely on Mrs. Allen, Cath- 
erine must struggle to puzzle out answers to the problems which 
the brave new world of Bath has presented to her. One of the 
biggest crises in the earlier part of the novel occurs over an 
invitation to take a walk with the Tilneys. This commonplace 
event, like similar ones throughout Northanger Abbey and 
throughout the other novels, provides a real basis for growing 
insight leading to maturity, because the heroine has the capa- 
city to make good use of it. The episode begins with an unpre- 
meditated invitation from Miss Tilney for a rural walk near 
Bath. A problem develops because the appointment, casual at 
first, soon becomes both uncertain and definite: “ At twelve 
o’clock, they [Miss Tilney and Henry] were to call for her in 
Pulteney-street — and ‘ remember — twelve o'clock,’ was her 
parting speech to her new friend” (V, 80-81, ch. x). On the 
other hand, Eleanor had made the equally clear condition that 
if the weather were bad, the walk would be automatically post- 
poned without further communication. As it turns out, the day 
is almost rainy. Although it becomes apparent by twelve-thirty 
that the afternoon will be clear enough for the walk, the Tilneys 
have not called for Catherine half an hour after the set time. 

At this point the Thorpes appear and try to talk Catherine 
into a drive, including a visit to an old Castle (a plan dear to 
Catherine because of her recent reading of Gothic novels). 
Learning that she is expecting the Tilneys, John Thorpe, pre- 
viously mentioned for his trivial motiveless malignity, says that 
he has seen Henry drive out of town with a “ smart-looking 
girl” (V, 85, ch. xi). Disappointed in her apparent desertion 
by the Tilneys, and tempted by the castle, Catherine accepts 
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the Thorpe’s invitation. As they drive off, she sees the Tilneys 
approaching, and they see her, but Thorpe deliberately “ lashed 
his horse into a brisker trot” (V, 87, ch. xi). Catherine is 
grievously distressed at her appearance of rudeness and its 
probable consequences, knowing now that the Tilneys had 
started out as soon as the weather permitted. Throughout, 
Mrs. Allen has been of less than no use, only adding to Cath- 
erine’s inability to know whether to accept the Thorpes’ invita- 
tion, or to wait for the Tilneys. At the point where Catherine 
has the least idea of what she ought, or wants, to do, Mrs. 
Allen tells her to do “ just as you please, my dear” (V, 86, ch. 
xl). 

Catherine is subsequently able to explain her action to the 
Tilneys, but of more immediate importance is her insight into 
the folly of her chaperone, and her realization that there are 
people—John Thorpe—who derive pleasure from promoting 
general ill will among friends. When the plan of the rural 
walk is revived for another day, the Thorpes again try to inter- 
fere, since they have plans which require Catherine’s presence. 
She refuses to join the Thorpes, whereupon John Thorpe runs 
off to the Tilney’s house and makes her excuses to them any- 
way. Catherine is appalled. No longer indecisive, no longer 
asking Mrs. Allen what to do, she runs to the Tilney’s, rushes 
into the house without being announced and _ breathlessly 
explains. “ Her explanation, defective only in being—from her 
irritation of nerves and shortness of breath—no explanation 
at all, was instantly given. ‘I am come in a great hurry—It 
was all a mistake—I never promised to go—I told them from 
the first I could not go—I ran away in a great hurry to explain 
it—I did not care what you thought of me.—I would not stay 
for the servant’ ” (V, 102, ch. xiii) . 

Catherine’s experiences show her that people need not be 
what they seem, that Isabella, who had formerly dazzled her, 
is actually “ ungenerous and selfish, regardless of every thing 
but her own gratification” (V, 98, ch. xiii). Even her own 
brother’s urging (he has arrived in Bath, intending to marry 
Isabella Thorpe) has no effect on her opinion or decision. To 
his remark, “ You once were the kindest, best-tempered of my 
sisters,” “‘I hope I am not less so now,’ she replied, very 
feelingly; ‘ but indeed I cannot go. If I am wrong, I am doing 
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what I believe to be right” (V, 100, ch. xiii). Mrs Allen’s 
feebleness and Catherine’s growing perceptions have forced her 
to reason and decide independently. 

Later, when Isabella is engaged to marry James, Catherine 
has a clear understanding of Isabella’s motives and well- 
grounded doubt that the match could be successful. Still later, 
when the match is broken off, she is able to confirm her con- 
jectures about Isabella’s motives. And, of course, confirmation 
of correct analyses is as valuable for her mental development as 
later understanding of early mistakes and their causes. 

The complicated episode of the Tilney walk is only one of 
the numerous situations through which Catherine is weaned 
from dependence on others and moves toward objective under- 
standing. Before she had had the opportunity to see behind 
Isabella Thorpe’s facade, however, Isabella was able to con- 
tribute importantly to Catherine’s education by introducing her 
to the delights of fashionable fiction. True, Catherine had 
read some standard eighteenth-century novels previously, and 
Isabella’s favorites had negligible value as criticisms of life. It 
seems odd that Jane Austen’s defense of the novel should use 
Gothic novels as its major exhibit, and those parts of North- 
anger Abbey relating to the Gothic stories have been thought 
mere incidental, or topical satire.° But Jane Austen, with her 
liking for doing difficult things, has chosen to argue that even 
bad novels may be valuable. 

To the reader of Northanger Abbey it becomes abundantly 
clear that the trashy horror stories supplied by Isabella were 
educationally useful to Catherine, if only because of the difficul- 
ties and confusions in which they involved her, nor can it been 
seen how the work of the “nine-hundredth abridger of the 
History of England,” or an anthology of “ some dozen lines of 
Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, and 
a chapter from Sterne ” (V, 37, ch. v) could have done as much, 


° Miss Lascelles contrasts Northanger Abbey with Sense and Sensibility as 
follows: “ Thus, the burlesque element in Northanger Abbey has a pretty intricacy 
and variety. Its strands are ingeniously interwoven with one another—but not 
so well woven into the rest of the fabric... . 

“Now, the mockery of the world of illusion in Sense and Sensibility has not 
this pretty intricacy, and variety of pattern, but it is subtler, more allusive, and 
it is more closely interwoven with the fabric of the story” (Jane Austen and 
Her Art, p. 64). 
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even though readers of, novels are often ashamed, and a young 
girl found reading the abridged history or the anthology would 
have shown off the volume as a mark of her culture. The latter 
would have provided Catherine with slight materials for polite 
conversation; the novels, even Gothic ones, provide her a 
measuring-stick to use on her friends and acquaintances.” 
How does the addiction to Gothic horror and mystery make 
Catherine more aware of reality and thus contribute to her 
achievement of maturity? First, she enjoys them so much that 
their attitude toward life becomes hers; she is transplanted into 
a new world and sees everything with new eyes, and grasps it 
with an altered mind. Of course, her new glasses contain 
extremely distorting lenses, but in Fullerton she had merely 
accepted her world without reflection as do the undeveloped 
characters like Mrs. Allen. And the pleasure itself is good: her 
enjoyment makes her more fully alive and capable of various 
experiences. Second, in the course of her travels, the preposter- 
ousness of the Gothic view of things is inescapably borne in 
upon her. She must reject the Gothic as she had rejected her 
first valuation of the Thorpes, and what she arrives at in her 
rejection of the Gothic can not be mere unthinking return to 
adolescence but an advance to a truer view of society. Third, 
since Isabella is an enthusiast for Gothic novels and scorns the 
major eighteenth-century works, Catherine comes rightly to 
connect Isabella’s shallowness with her interest in Gothic novels 
only. Fourth, perhaps most important, the Gothic novels make 
Catherine aware of her own ignorance and follies. She sees, 
after her blunders at Northanger Abbey through interpreting 
the world in Gothic terms, how absurd she herself is and, despite 


The use of the “classics” in Catherine’s world is made clear in the discussion 
of her education: “ From Pope, she learnt to censure those who 
“bear about the mockery of woe.’ 
“From Gray, that 
‘Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
“And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’ 
“From Thompson, that 
“It is a delightful task 
“To teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 
“And from Shakespeare she gained a great store of information—amongst the 
rest, that 








‘Trifles light as air, 
‘Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong, 


‘As proofs of Holy Writ.’ ” (V, 15-16, ch. i) 
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experience, continues to be. As Catherine and Henry Tilney 
approach Northanger Abbey, he describes it, we recall, in such 
a way as to make her exclaim, “ Oh! Mr. Tilney, how frightful! 
—This is just like a book!” (V, 159, ch. xx) The mere arrival 
at the abbey, so different.from Henry’s teasing description, 
should have cured Catherine of her Gothic fancies, but since she 
is presented as a normal human being, her immaturity and false 
judgment can survive more than one blow. 

Very shortly afterwards, she is convinced that an old chest 
in her room contains mighty secrets, but is interrupted by the 
arrival of dinner time from discovering them. At bed time she 
contrasts this abbey with “ normal ” ones: “ How much better 
to find a fire ready lit, than to have to wait shivering in the 
cold till all the family are in bed, as so many poor girls have 
been obliged to do, and then to have a faithful old servant 
frightening one by coming in with a faggot!” (V, 167, ch. xxi) 
In spite of all evidence that Northanger is not an abbey like 
those in books, Catherine becomes fascinated with a cabinet 
that must contain a manuscript, rises from bed, gets the cabinet 
open, finds some papers in it, and simultaneously through 
awkwardness extinguishes her candle. When she is able to 
study the manuscript the next morning, it is, of course, revealed 
as a bundle of laundry lists, with a few other household notes. 
“She felt humbled to the dust. Could not the adventure of 
the chest have taught her wisdom? A corner of it catching her 
eye as she lay, seemed to rise up in judgment against her. 
Nothing could now be clearer than the absurdity of her recent 
fancies. To suppose that a manuscript of many generations 
back could have remained undiscovered in a room such as that, 
so modern, so habitable!—or that she should be the first to 
possess the skill of unlocking a cabinet, the key of which was 
open to all!” (V, 173, ch. xxii) 

But the three items, the abbey itself, the chest, and the 
cabinet, cannot cure Catherine overnight. Subsequently she 
invents a character for General Tilney. Superior to the Mrs. 
Allens of the world, she needs a hypothesis to explain so curious 
a person, but the Gothic stories lead her for the time to a very 
false one. She comes seriously to believe that either he has 
murdered his wife, or else that her death and funeral were 
“ supposititious,” and that Mrs. Tilney is now living confined in 
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a dungeon under some part of the abbey. And she tries to make 
architectural calculations about the possible location of the 
dungeon. To relieve Catherine of the charge of immoderate 
stupidity, one might allude to Charlotte Bronte’s presentation 
of the relation of Rochester and his wife. Henry finally dis- 
covers her theories: “ ‘If I understand you rightly, you had 
formed a surmise of such horror as I have hardly words to— 
Dear Miss Morland, consider the dreadful nature of the sus- 
picions you have entertained... .’” 

“They had reached the end of the gallery; and with tears 
of shame she ran off to her own room” (V, 197-198, ch. xxiv) . 
Catherine, still a young girl, is on the road to a critical, judicious 
attitude toward people. General Tilney’s real, but modern and 
plausible, villainy subsequently continues her education. 

Fifth, most likely to be overlooked is that the Gothic tales 
hold an element of truth. Lionel Trilling (The Opposing Self, 
p. 207) observes in a passing allusion that Catherine’s belief 
that life is violent and unpredictable is truer than the reader’s 
belief that it is sane and orderly. With her experience of Gothic 
fiction, Catherine was better able to accept the possibility of 
such behavior as General Tilney’s throwing her out of his 
house, when he erroneously comes to believe that her family 
is poor, than so intelligent a man as Henry Tilney himself, or 
even some critics of the novel. Why General Tilney’s conduct, 
considering his abject devotion to money and rank, intensified 
by his explicitly presented unimaginative military rigidity, 
should be thought unbelievable is hard to say, and Miss 
Elizabeth Jenkins has effectively defended Jane Austen’s por- 
trayal (Jane Austen, a Biography, 1938, pp. 138-139) . 

From the Gothic novels, Catherine had come to believe in 
the possibilities of cruelty, violence, and crime that her sheltered 
life had shown her no signs of. The forms of cruelty and 
violence in the Gothic novels were unreal, but cruelty and 
violence do exist in the well-ordered society of the English 
midlands. Amazed and amused at Catherine’s fabrication of 
General Tilney’s domestic past, based on what would be 
expectable in the Gothic world, Henry had said to her: 


What have you been judging from? Remember the country and the 
age in which we live. Remember that we are English, that we are 
Christians. Consult your own understanding, your own sense of the 
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probable, your own observation of what is passing around you— 
Does our education prepare us for such atrocities? Do our laws 
connive at them? Could they be perpetrated without being known, 
in a country like this, where social and literary intercourse is on 
such a footing; where every man is surrounded by a neighborhood of 
voluntary spies, and where reads and newspapers lay every thing 
open? Dearest Miss Morland, what ideas have you been admitting? 
(V, 197-198, ch. xxiv) 


Absurd as were Catherine’s provisional hypotheses, her own 
understanding and observation, which Henry recommends her 
using, have rightly made her suspicious of General Tilney, and 
have been alerting the reader from his first appearance, prepar- 
ing the reader and Catherine for the actual cruelty and tyranny 
he does finally display. 


In Northanger Abbey, then, what has Jane Austen done? 
She has made us witnesses of the education of a young girl. 
In revealing the growth of Catherine Morland (how different 
would a character sketch of Catherine be, based on the facts 
at the beginning of the book, from one based on what she is 
at the end) she has made the reader, as well as Catherine, 
consider what is important, what trivial, what admirable, and 
what detestable in life and behavior. In making Catherine 
become aware of true values, she has helped the reader do the 
same. 

She has also shown what a good novel can and should be, by 
giving us a specimen of one in sharpest contrast to the foolish 
popular fiction of her (or any) time. The charges against 
fiction made by people who say “I never read novels” have 
been refuted: her novel, with no sensationalism, no unreality, 
no sentimentality, is no escape from life, but as she said that 
a novel could be, an illumination of it. 

Sir Philip Sidney considered “ poetry ” the best teacher be- 
cause it was able to provide ideal characters, noble specimens 
of what “ought to be.” Jane Austen considers the novel a 
better teacher than history or essays on different grounds, that 
it cuts through the surface of things to what is. She allows 
Catherine to learn how futile or even harmful parents and 
guardians may be, that social position has little to do with 
worth of character, that cruel acts may be performed by proper 
people. She has revealed not only the foibles of society (in 
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such characters as Mrs. Allen) but grave faults in such char- 
acters as John and Isabella Thorpe and General Tilney. 
Antithetical to Jane Austen’s claims for fiction and to her 
solution to the problem of its value, hinted to her no doubt by 
the greater novelists of the eighteenth century, is a critical 
passage in the preliminary pages of The Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott’s mouthpieces, the young lawyers, speak as follows: 


“The inventor of fictitious narratives has to rack his brains for 
means to diversify his tale, and after all can hardly hit upon char- 
acters or incidents which have not been used again and again, until 
they are familiar to the eye of the reader, so that the development, 
enlévement, the desperate wound of which the hero never dies, the 
burning fever from which the heroine is sure to recover, become a 
mere matter of course. I join with my honest friend Crabbe, and 
have an unlucky propensity to hope when hope is lost, and to rely 
upon the cork-jacket, which carries the heroes of romance safe 
through all the billows of affliction.” ... 

“The end of uncertainty,” he concluded, “ is the death of interest; 
and hence it happens that no one now reads novels.” 

“Hear him, ye gods!” returned his companion. “I assure you, 
Mr. Pattieson, you will hardly visit this learned gentleman, but you 
are likely to find the new novel most in repute lying on his table — 
snugly intrenched, however, beneath Stair’s Institutes, or an open 
volume of Morrison’s Decisions.” 

“Do I deny it?” said the hopeful jurisconsult, “or wherefore 
should I, since it is well known these Dalilahs seduce my wisers and 
my betters? May they not be found lurking amidst the multiplied 
memorials of our most distinguished counsel, and even peeping from 
under the cushion of a judge’s armchair? Our seniors at the bar, 
within the bar, and even on the bench, read novels; and, if not 
belied, some of them have written novels into the bargain. I only 
say, that I read from habit and from indolence, not from real 
interest; [Italics mine]... . But not so in the real records of human 
vagaries—not so in the State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal, 
where every now and then you read new pages of the human heart, 
and turns of fortune far beyond what the boldest novelist ever 
attempted to produce from the coinage of his brain.” (Rinehart 
Edition, 1948, pp. 10-11). 


Scott’s solution, as the continuation of the passage and his 
novels themselves make clear, was to depend on historical fact 
for the serious aspect of his novels. The fictional form is a 
concession to popular taste; the worth of the novels depends on 
the historical facts contained in them, on what is learned about 
the historical struggles and conflicts of the Scottish people. In 
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contrast, Jane Austen demonstrated that fiction could be true 
and genuine in the same way that Aristotle in his day had 
argued that tragedy and epic were true, when he said that 
poetry was more philosophical than history in that it treated 
not particular accidents but, arriving at general truths on the 
basis of sufficient observation, represented not merely the 
possible but the probable. 
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“THE THORN ”: WORDSWORTH’S 
DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE 


BY STEPHEN MAXFIELD PARRISH 


In Dorothy Wordsworth’s Alfoxden journal the entry for 
March 19, 1798, opens: “Wm. and Basil [Montagu] and I 
walked to the hill-tops, a very cold bleak day. We were met 
on our return by a severe hailstorm.” The scenes of this walk 
were familiar, but during the storm Wordsworth’s eye was 
caught and his poetic imagination fired by a solitary, aged tree. 
Dorothy marked the event by noting laconically as she closed 
the day’s entry: “ William wrote some lines describing a stunted 
thorn.” Forty-five years later William corroborated her account 
of the genesis of one of his “lyrical ballads.” ‘The Thorn,” 
he told Isabella Fenwick, “arose out of my observing, on the 
ridge of Quantock Hill, on a stormy day, a thorn which I had 
often passed in calm and bright weather without noticing it. I 
said to myself, ‘Cannot I by some invention do as much to 
make this Thorn permanently an impressive object as the storm 
has made it to my eyes at this moment?’ ”? 

The lines in which Wordsworth tried to make impressive 
his vision of a tree in a hailstorm have excited a good deal 
of critical attention. De Selincourt summed up majority opinion 
when he called them “ the extreme example of W.’s experiment 
‘to ascertain how far the language of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes of society is adapted to the purposes of 
poetic pleasure’” (Poetical Works, II, 513). The poem was 
experimental, but the nature of the experiment has, I believe, 
been misunderstood, and the poem almost universally misread. 
Of the dozens of critics who have commented on “ The Thorn,” 
hardly one appears to have discerned who the central character 
is and what the poem is about. The readings fall, roughly, into 
two traditions. One holds that the narrator mars the poem: 


*The Fenwick note is reproduced by de Selincourt and Miss Darbishire in The 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1940-49), II, 511-512. 
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“The Thorn” would have been more satisfying had Words- 
worth spoken it in his own voice. The other overlooks the 
narrator, focusing on the story he tells, the tragedy of Martha 
Ray: “The Thorn” is a haunting and powerful study in social 
morality. In the one view, “The Thorn” is a bad poem 
because of the narrator, in the other, a good poem in spite of 
the narrator. 

It would be hard to decide which view is the more misleading, 
for what neither recognizes is that the narrator is not only the 
central figure but, in a sense, the subject of the poem. As its 
author conceived it, “The Thorn” is not a poem about an 
abandoned mother and her murdered infant, as nearly all critics 
have supposed, nor a poem about the maternal passion. It 
would be more accurate to call it a poem, first, about a tree, 
and second, about a man. It was intended to be a psychological 
study, a poem about the way the mind works. The mind whose 
workings are revealed is that of the narrator, and the poem is, 
in effect, a dramatic monologue.’ 

That Wordsworth’s design should have been lost sight of 
seems astonishing, for he took unusual pains to make it clear. 
In the “ Advertisement ” to the first edition of Lyrical Ballads 
he singled out five poems for comment. Besides touching on the 
sources of three and on the style of another, he had remarked 
meaningfully: “ The poem of the Thorn, as the reader will soon 
discover, is not supposed to be spoken in the author’s own 
person: the character of the loquacious narrator will sufficiently 
shew itself in the course of the story.” In 1800, after the narra- 
tor’s character had totally failed to show itself, Wordsworth 
attached a lengthy note telling precisely what he had intended 
to do in “ The Thorn.” * He began by confessing that “ this 
Poem ought to have been preceded by an introductory Poem,” 
implying that he would have sketched there the history of “ The 
Thorn’s ” narrator, then went on to supply the information that 
poem might have contained. He asked the reader to visualize 


* That is, loosely, a poem in which the events related are meaningful not in 
themselves but as they reveal the character of the person who relates them. Actually, 
“The Thorn” is a dialogue, but the second voice enters only to ask questions 
in language that echoes the narrator’s, giving the effect (probably intentional) 
of a ballad refrain. 

*For the 1798 “ Advertisement” and the 1800 note, see Poetical Works, II, 
383-384 and 512-5138. 
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“aman, a Captain of a small trading vessel, for example, who 
being past the middle age of life, had retired . . . to some 
village or country town of which he was not a native.” Why a 
man of this sort? Because, the poet explained, reaching his 
point deliberately and then summing it up: “Such men, having 
little to do, become credulous and talkative from indolence; 
and from the same cause, and other predisposing causes . . 

they are prone to superstition. On which account it appeared 
to me proper to select a character like this to exhibit some of 
the general laws by which superstition acts upon the mind.” 

Could any statement of poetic intent be plainer? As Words- 
worth conceived it, “ The Thorn ” is a portrayal of the super- 
stitious imagination. More literally than any other poem, it 
carries out the principal object of Lyrical Ballads: to trace in 
situations of common life “the primary laws of our nature,” 
chiefly “as regards the manner in which we associate ideas in 
a state of excitement.” For the manner in which the narrator 
associates ideas is precisely what “ The Thorn ” is about. The 
ideas themselves—that is, the “events” of the poem—are 
unimportant except as they reflect the working of the narrator’s 
imagination. In fact, the point of the poem may very well be 
that its central “ event ” has no existence outside of the narra- 
tor’s imagination—that there is no Martha Ray sitting in a 
scarlet cloak behind a crag on the mountain top, that the 
narrator has neither seen her nor heard her, that what he has 
seen is a gnarled old tree in a blinding storm, that what he has 
heard (besides the creaking of the branches, or the whistling 
of the mountain wind) is village superstition about a woman 
wronged years ago. 

This reading of “The Thorn,” differing sharply from any 
traditional reading, alters the poem radically. It becomes not 
a poem about a woman but a poem about a man (and a tree) ; 
not a tale of horror but a psychological study; not a ballad 
but a dramatic monologue. Based as the reading is on Words- 
worth’s statements of intent, the question it may seem to raise 
is whether the poem Wordsworth meant to write resembles the 
poem he did write. To take the question seriously is to show 
a singular skepticism about Wordsworth’s understanding of his 
own craft (his careful statements of intent were written after 
the poem, not before). Yet once raised it must be answered. 
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If we look closely at the poem Wordsworth did write in 1798, 
we shall find, I think, that it does correspond to the poem he 
later told us he had meant to write. 

The design of “ The Thorn ” is revealed in the order in which 
the narrator associates ideas—the order, that is, in which the 
poem’s “ events ” pass through his mind. The poem begins, as 
it began in Wordsworth’s mind, with the tree. 

There is a thorn; it looks so old, 

In truth you'd find it hard to say, 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey. 


As the narrator’s imagination begins to work (Stanza 2), he 
sees the old tree, “ hung with heavy tufts of moss,” engaged in 
a drama of nature: 


Up from the earth these mosses creep, 
And this poor thorn they clasp it round 
So close, you’d say that they were bent 
With plain and manifest intent, 

To drag it to the ground.... 


After this brief flight the narrator drops to prosaic detail, 
describing the thorn’s location, the “ little muddy pond,” and 
the hill of moss “like an infant’s grave in size.” Not until 
Stanza 6 does he mention “a woman in a scarlet cloak,” and 
when his listener asks why the unhappy creature sits by the 
thorn crying her doleful cry, the flat answer is (Stanza 9): 


I cannot tell; I wish I could; 
For the true reason no one knows. . . 


But two stanzas later it turns out that the narrator can tell 
what everyone does know—and the story of Martha Ray begins 
slowly to unfold. His imagination warming, the old mariner 
relates what he has learned about the incidents that took place 
“some two and twenty ” years ago (long before he came to the 
village): Martha’s abandonment, her pregnancy, and her mad- 
ness. But again he breaks off abruptly (Stanza 15): 


No more I know, I wish I did, 
And I would tell it all to you; 
For what became of this poor child 
There’s none that ever knew: 
And if a child was born or no, 
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There’s no one that could ever tell; 
And if *twas born alive or dead, 
There’s no one knows, as I have said... . 


Again, the professions of ignorance prove not to be serious, 
for we learn at once that Martha was seen that summer on the 
mountain, and that cries were later heard there, some “ plainly 
living voices,” others, it was believed, “ voices of the dead ” 
(Stanza 16). Here the narrator exhibits a nice skepticism. 


I cannot think, whate’er they say, 
They had to do with Martha Ray. 


To this point, the pattern of the poem has been consistent: 
as the narrator’s loquacity ebbs and flows he retails, piece 
by piece, village recollection and superstition about Martha 
Ray. With Stanza 17, however (some two-thirds of the way 
through the poem), he suddenly offers first-hand testimony. 
He claims actually to have seen the woman by the tree. His 
testimony is highly important because he had already suggested 
that no one else has seen her there. Inviting his listener 
(Stanza 9) to view the spot, he had cautioned him to make 
sure first that Martha was in her hut (“ Pass by her door— tis 
seldom shut ”) , adding meaningfully: 


I never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there. 


He would not, we gather, now venture to approach it himself; 
he had stumbled on it unknowingly (Stanza 17), 


When to this country first I came 
Ere I had, heard of Martha’s name... . 


On that occasion, the narrator and the poet now take impressive 
pains to point out (Stanzas 17 and 18), the visibility was 
wretched: 


A storm came on, and I could see 

No object higher than my knee. 

*Twas mist and rain, and storm and rain, 
No screen, no fence could I discover, 

And then the wind! in faith, it was 

A wind full ten times over. 

I looked around, I thought I saw 

A jutting crag, and off I ran, 
Head-foremost, through the driving rain. . . 
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But instead of a crag he saw, he thinks, “ A woman seated on 
the ground.” After a glimpse of her face through the rain he 
“turned about,” then, above the wind, heard her cry, “O 
misery! O misery! ” 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the sound of his own testimony, 
and with his imagination now glowing hot, the narrator lets 
fall (Stanzas 20 to 22) the terrible superstitions he has been 
holding back: some say that Martha hanged her child, some 
that she drowned it, but all agree that it lies buried in the 
little mound; some say that the moss is red with blood, some 
that the infant’s face can be seen on the pond, and some that 
the ground shook when the little tomb was threatened. After 
these revelations the narrator subsides abruptly, returning in 
the final stanza to the tree with which he had begun and the 
testimony he has offered: 


I cannot tell how this may be, 

But plain it is, the thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss, that strive 
To drag it to the ground. 

And this I know, full many a time, 
When she was on the mountain high, 
By day, and in the silent night, 
When all the stars shone clear and bright, 
That I have heard her cry, 

‘O misery! O misery! 

*O woe is me! oh misery!’ 


‘ 


From this review of its “events” the design of the poem 
should be clear. Stimulated by his memory of a tree, the 
narrator begins to relate village gossip about a woman. Some 
of it is factual, some not. Martha Ray and her lover did 
evidently exist twenty years ago, and the tree, the pond, the 
mound, and a “ hut ” nearby with a woman in it evidently exist 
now. On the other hand (Wordsworth was not, it is agreed, a 
poet of the supernatural) , the ghostly voices from the mountain 
head, the shaking grass and the stirring moss, the “ shadow of 
a babe ” on the pond, are superstitions, products of the villagers’ 
imaginations. But as the narrator retails these superstitions, 
his own imagination is roused to activity, and he proceeds to 
show how superstition acts upon his mind. By the end of the 
poem he clings to two ideas: that the moss on the tree is 
struggling to drag it down, and that near the spot he has heard 
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the woman’s cry. Both ideas are colored with imagination— 
“by which word I mean the faculty,” said Wordsworth in his 
note, “ which produces impressive effects out of simple ele- 
ments.” They may, moreover, be closely related, the first 
showing how the narrator first saw the tree, the second suggest- 
ing how he saw it later, under the influence of village super- 
stition—and that is perhaps why they fall together in the last 
lines of a poem designed to make a tree “ impressive.” 

For consider the second idea in its context. After indicating 
that no one else could have seen the woman under the thorn, 
the narrator claims (but only after working deep into his story) 
to have glimpsed her once himself, at the height of a blinding 
storm. Wordsworth left ambiguities in the poem, but to leave 
one here—to suggest that Martha Ray was really on view by 
the tree in storms some twenty years after—would have been 
to throw away his best opportunity both of making the tree 
“impressive ” and of exhibiting the “ laws by which superstition 
acts upon the mind.” For Martha’s presence in the poem surely 
illustrates one law: that when a credulous old seaman catches 
sight in a storm of a suggestively-shaped tree hung with moss 
and later crams his head with village gossip, then his imagina- 
tion can turn the tree into a woman, the brightly-colored moss 
into her scarlet cloak, and the creaking of the branches into her 
plaintive cry, ““O misery! O misery! ” * 

The same effect was evidently created on March 19, 1798, 
by the imagination of a poet who had already crammed his head 
with German or Scottish ballads and tragedies of real life. 
One feature of the poem that has been called “ inexplicable ” 
might, on this assumption, be quite simply explained: this is 
the naming of Martha Ray after the grandmother of little Basil 
Montagu. When we remember that the boy went along on the 


“In William Taylor’s translation of Biirger’s “ Lenore,” published in the Monthly 
Magazine (March, 1796), Wordsworth would have read the line, “The blasts 
athwarte the hawthorne hiss.” But in his own “ Haunted Tree,” composed in 
1819 (Poetical Works, II, 290-291), he wrote: 

. some there are 
Whose footsteps superstitiously avoid 
This venerable Tree; for, when the wind 
Blows keenly, it sends forth a creaking sound 
(Above the general roar of woods and crags) 
Distinctly heard from far—a doleful note! 
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walk past Quantock Hill, we may conceivably have a revelation 
of the way the tree looked to Wordsworth during the hailstorm. 
By giving the creature in the poem the name of the creature 
who flashed before his eyes, Wordsworth may have been obey- 
ing a law of association, even one of the “ laws by which super- 
stition acts upon the mind.” 

Whatever the case, it may be helpful here to turn for a 
moment to Peter Bell, composed at about the same time as 
“The Thorn,” a time when Wordsworth was preoccupied with 
the power of the human imagination.’ Addressing the “ Spirits 
of the Mind ” who seize control of men’s faculties, “ Disordering 
colour form and stature” (1. 813), the poet testifies (ll. 826- 
830) : 

Your presence I have often felt 

In darkness and the stormy night; 

And well I know, if need there be, 

Ye can put forth your agency 

When earth is calm, and heaven is bright. 


A few stanzas later, the vision that Peter sees under the 
Spirits’ influence, when “ Distraction reigns in soul and sense ” 
(1. 968), strikingly resembles the vision that haunted “ The 
Thorn’s ” narrator. Peter’s vision begins with a shrub—not a 
thorn, but a “ flowering furze ”»—and features an abandoned 
female wailing a rhythmic lament (ll. 976-980) : 


And stretch’d beneath the furze he sees 
The Highland girl—it is no other; 

And hears her crying, as she cried 
The very moment that she died, 

‘My mother! oh my mother!’ 


Wordsworth left fewer ambiguities in Peter Bell than in “ The 
Thorn” (perhaps because while still working on it he had the 
instructive experience of seeing “ The Thorn ” misread) , but he 
must have felt that even in “The Thorn” he was planting 
ample evidence that the narrator’s vision was the handiwork of 


*In the letter to Southey, April 7, 1819, prefaced to Peter Bell, Wordsworth 
touched on a central belief which had governed that poem’s composition and 
probably also “The Thorn’s,” “a belief that the Imagination not only does not 
require for its exercise the intervention of supernatural agency, but that, though 
such agency be excluded, the faculty may be called forth as imperiously, and 
for kindred results of pleasure, by incidents within the compass of poetic proba- 
bility, in the humblest departments of daily life.” Poetical Works, II, 331. 
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“Spirits of the Mind,” called up not by guilt but by super- 
stition.® 

That evidence is complemented by one fact of the poem’s 
later history: Wordsworth did not, it soon became clear, con- 
sider “ The Thorn” to be essentially a poem about the ma- 
ternal passion. The title alone might suggest this fact, but 
plainer suggestions lie in the way the piece was classified. In 
the letter to Coleridge of May, 1809, in which Wordsworth 
first spoke of collecting his poems, he designated as a separate 
class “ those relating to Maternal feeling, connubial or paren- 
tal,’ and named as examples “ The Sailor’s Mother,” “The 
Emigrant Mother,” “ The Affliction of Margaret ree 
Mad Mother,” and “ The Idiot Boy.” * In the collected edition 
of 1815 all these pieces, together with “ The Complaint of a For- 
saken Indian Woman,” and others, turned up as “ Poems 
founded on the Affections.” 

But not “The Thorn.” It was never linked with any of 
these titles. In 1809 Wordsworth placed it in a class of poems 
“relating to human life.” His account of the class is somewhat 
diffuse, but a meaningful distinction does emerge: “ This class 
of poems I suppose to consist chiefly of objects most interesting 
to the mind not by its personal feelings or a strong appeal to 
the instincts or natural affections, but to be interesting to a 
meditative or imaginative mind either from the moral im- 
portance of the pictures or from the employment they give to 
the understanding affected through the imagination and to the 
higher faculties.” The distinction is between the “affections ” 
and the imagination, and as might be expected “ The Thorn ” 
turned up in 1815 among “ Poems of the Imagination,” where 
it remained in later editions. 

If “ The Thorn’s ” classification was fixed by 1815, however, 
its form was not. The event that led to its alteration was the 
appearance of Biographia Literaria, in which “'The Thorn” 
was given more critical attention than any other single poem. 





°It may be objected that in the 1805 Prelude (XIII, 402-403) Wordsworth 
mentioned “her who sate/ In misery near the miserable Thorn.” But here, as 
when he commented on Sir George Beaumont’s painting of the tree and the woman 
(Fenwick note, Poetical Works, II, 511-512), Wordsworth would naturally have 
been viewing the poem’s events as through the narrator’s eyes. 

* Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Middle Years, ed. de 
Selincourt, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1937), I, 308-309. 
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Coleridge, who had remained perversely insensitive to his 
partner’s experimental study of the superstitious imagination, 
used it to point up his dissent from the theories about rustic 
characters and the language of common life set forth in the 
preface to Lyrical Ballads. Maintaining (Chapter 17) that “ it 
is not possible to imitate truly a dull and garrulous discourser, 
without repeating the effects of dullness and garrulity,” Cole- 
ridge suggested that “ The Thorn’s ” best passages were those 
“which might as well or still better have proceeded from the 
poet’s own imagination, and have been spoken in his own char- 
acter,” while the worst were those “ exclusively appropriate to 
the supposed narrator.” * His dissent stood even more sharply 
revealed toward the close of Chapter 17, which ended with a 
quotation from Wordsworth’s “ Thorn ” note of 1800. Words- 
worth had explained: “It was my wish in this poem to show 
the manner in which such men [as the narrator] cleave to 
the same ideas; and to follow the turns of passion, always 
different, yet not palpably different, by which their conversa- 
tion is swayed.” Hence the narrator wanders from one super- 
stitious idea to another, repeats himself, strains for precision 
on unimportant details (as in the line measuring the pond— 
“°Tis three feet long, and two feet wide”), alternately pleads 
ignorance and floods his listener with facts, as he proceeds to 
make the tree “impressive” (both to his listener and to the 
reader) by communicating casually yet inexorably and always 
with passion, his vision of horror. This technique Coleridge 
pointedly condemned (II, 42-43): “It is indeed very possible 
to adopt in a poem the unmeaning repetitions, habitual phrases, 
and other blank counters, which an unfurnished or confused 
understanding interposes at short intervals, in order to keep 
hold of his subject, which is still slipping from him, and to give 
him time for recollection; or in mere aid of vacancy. ... But 
what assistance to the poet, or ornament to the poem, these can 
supply, I am at a loss to conjecture.” 


These remarks indicate that Coleridge had no sympathy 
with Wordsworth’s immediate aim in “ The Thorn ”—to show 
how superstition works upon the mind—and little understand- 
ing of Wordsworth’s ultimate aim—to make a tree “ impres- 


® Biog. Lit., J. Shawcross, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1907), 36. 


“The Thorn”: Wordsworth’s Dramatic Monologue 
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sive.” It is one thing to say that Wordsworth lacked dramatic 
skill, or that he chose his narrator unwisely. It is quite another 
to suggest that he should have dispensed with the narrator and 
related the “events ” of the poem himself. Coleridge appears 
never to have accepted the idea that the “ events ” might be a 
product of the narrator’s imagination, that “ The Thorn ” was 
not a ballad but a dramatic monologue. 

The profound disagreement between the partners in Lyrical 
Ballads which comes into focus in Coleridge’s remarks—a dis- 
agreement, essentially, about dramatic method—is a highly im- 
portant one, but it was over by the time the remarks were 
published. Wordsworth, who had defended “ The Thorn ” for 
years, was now ready to abandon the struggle: he revised the 
poem extensively for the edition of 1820. The revisions had 
a single end, to elevate the language, making it less dramatic 
and more “ poetic.” Ironically, by yielding to the first of Cole- 
ridge’s somewhat contradictory charges against the poem— 
that the narrator’s language was homely—Wordsworth laid 
himself more open to the second, which was more substantial— 
that the dramatic illusion was not sustained. However, the 
revisions hardly changed the poem. Their importance is that 
they marked a retreat on Wordsworth’s part from a daring and 
skilful experiment in a new genre. They have also, unfortu- 
nately, done their share to keep generations of readers and 
critics from appreciating the nature of that experiment, or its 
meaning, or its success. 
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